

































THE 
ECLECTIC REVIEW, 


For NOVEMBER, 1823. 


Art. I. Travels in New England and New York. By Timothy 
Dwight, S.T.D. LL.D. Late President of Yale College. 4 vols. 
8vo. Price 2l1.2s. London. 1823. 


HE series of journeys during which President Dwight 

collected the principal materials for these interesting vo- 
lumes,. were undertaken with a primary view to the promotion 
of his health during the autumn vacations, after he was chosen 
president of Yale College inthe year 1795. His active mind 
suggested, that it might be practicable to turn these travels to 
good account, by taking notes of his observations on the un- 
formed manners and shifting aspect of a country where every 
thing is in rapid transition, and by fixing the little information 
which has been preserved in the absence of historic records, 
relative to the past. America has no national history: they 
are a people only fifty years old. An antiquary might travel 
from Cape Cod to the Mississippi, and find it ‘ all barren.’ 
But, the whole story of the colonizaticn, organization, and 
independence of North America, forms one of the most in- 
teresting pages in the history of Europe, of which it forms an 
essential portion. The scene only is changed: the actors were 
our countrymen. Yet, comparatively recent as are all the 
facts connected with the early history of British America, they 
are fast fading into oblivion. The Author was prompted to 
commence his inquiries, by a wish to know the appearance 
which New England would have presented eighty or a hundred 
years before. ‘ The wish,” he says, ‘ was found to be fruitless.’ 
Tradition is a faithful substitute for history in thinly peopled 
countries, where civilization is stationary, and where gene- 
rations quietly succeed on the same soil; but m America, 
every thing is in motion, and every one is too intent upon the 
future, to dwell upon the past. It is probable, that a false 
— has also its influence in rendering our Transatlantic 
vethren careless about the perpetuation of details relating to 
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the period when their mighty and growing Re ‘public was in its 
chrysalis state, and a log-house was its most appropriate em- 
blem. Though the Americans’ have abundantly more reason 
to boast of their origin than any of the old nations of the 
Eastern continent, yet, the pride of rapidly growing wealth, 
and the nascent passion for military glory, naturally tend to 
lessen their complacency in the memorials and recollections of 
the first rude stages of their political existence :—just as some 
worthy city banker and baronet might feel solicitous to escape 
from the recollection of the shop in which he laid by his first 
thousand. This disposition, which is found attaching to na- 
tions as well as to individuals, would seem to have been eX- 
pressly provide ‘d against in the Jewish people, by the national 
confession, “ A Sy rian ready to perish was our father.” Add 
to all this, the Americans are almost universally men of busi- 
ness, and such inquiries and researches as engage the his- 
torian or the topographer, are cut of their line. President 
Dwight complains, that he was frequently promised assistance 
in obtaining the information he sought for, and, he doubts not, 
with sincerity and good-will. But the object ‘ lying out of 
‘ the path of common business,’ was postponed, he supposes, 
till it was forgotten. Our Author’s diligence has, however, 
enabled him to collect an entertaining mass of historical noti- 
ces, biographical anecdotes, and statistical details, intermixed 
with topographical description and moral observations, which 
will be invaluable as materials for the future historian, and 
which in the meantime supply the best view of at least the 
Eastern States, that has yet been presented to the public. The 
subject, he remarks, ‘ is in a great measure new to my coun- 
‘ trymen: to foreigners, most of it is absolutely unknown.’ 


The scene is a novelty in the history of man. The colonization 
~ a wilderness by civilized men, where a regular government, mild 
manners, arts, learning, science, and Christi: nity have been inter- 
woven in its progress from the beginning, is a state of things, of 
which the Eastern continent and the records of past ages, furnish 
neither an example nor a resemblance. Nor can it be questioned, 
that this state of things presents one interesting feature in the human 
character: cr that it exhibits man in one advantageous attitude, and 
his efforts in a light which is honourable to our nature.......A succes- 
sion of New Eng! land villages, composed of neat houses, surround- 
ing neat school. houses and churches, adorned with gardens, mea- 
dows, and orchards, and exhibiting the universally easy circum- 
stances of the inhabitants, is, at least in my own opinion, one of the 
most delightful prospects which this world can afford. At least, it 


may compensate the want of ancient castles, ruined abbeys, and fine 
pictures.’ 
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It may amply compensate the want of these to the eye and 
heart of the philanthropist, but not to the imagination of the 
man of taste. The sources of interest are so widely different, 
that they will not admit of being fairly brought into compari- 
son. Men do not travel to see neat villages, because they 
are not objects of curiosity: castles and abbeys are,—because 
they have a history attaching to them. No one will dispute 
that Amsterdam is a more pleasing scene, in a moral point of 
view, than Constantinople or Rome itself; but no one travels 
in Holland for amusement. Nor has British America any thing 
to offer to the tourist, that can compensate for the absence of 
the monuments and works of art which give an interest to the 
very name of Italy; notwithstanding that the condition of the 
people of the United States, is infinitely superior. It shews 
bad taste in an American, to challenge a comparison on these 
points. The conversion of a wilderness into a desirable resi- 
dence for man, is a delightful object for the understanding to 
rest upon, but it is not an object capable of being presented 
to the eye of the spectator, who sees only the present appear- 
ances of things. As yet, it is what they have done, rather 
than what they possess, that the Americans have reason to 
boast of. If foreigners have been unreasonable in their ex- 
pectations, the natives have been inconsiderate in their vaunts. 
We have no doubt that the American Republic, if not the 
healthiest, or the most picturesque, or the most interesting 
country in the world, is the freest, and one of the happiest ; 
hut we are equally persuaded that, to be quite happy there, a 
man must be—an American. Nevertheless, we readily con- 
cede, that ‘a wise man, and especially a good man, on either 
‘ continent, will be imterested to learn the state of the coun- 
‘ tries’ which are described in these volumes. We trust that 
the feelings of contemptuous imdifference or haughty aversion 
on the part of Englishmen towards the Americans, of which 
President Dwight so pointedly complains, are rapidly subsid- 
ine. Indeed, the very reprint of so extensive a work in this 
country, chiefly on the strength of the Author’s theological 
reputation, is a voucher for the fact. And the well-earned 
popularity of Washington Irving may be cited as a further 
evidence of the more kindly feeling of the British public, to 
which the labours of Geoflrey Crayon have no doubt power- 
fully contributed. In his hands, the scenery of an American 
river or a Dutch village, is found to be susceptible of pictu- 
resque or romantic associations. Henceforth, we shall think 
of Hudson’s river and Manhattan Island with a new kind of 
interest; and should we ever be led to cross the Atlantic, our 
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first impulse would be to search for our old friends, Rip Van 
Winkle or Dolph Heyliger. But we have now graver matter 
bet: re US, 

The ‘ Northern States,’ as Author distinguishes them, 
comprised in the countries which he has deserbed, are un- 
doubtedly the most tmportant part, lll many respects, of the 
American Republic. In L810, when the total population of 

e United States was 7,239,903, ot which a 191 364 were 
slaves, and 180,446 free blacks, New England and New York 
contained tovether 2,431,022 wh bitants. Of these only 
15.435 were ray (namely, 15.017, in New York, and 418 
a New England;) and 44,521 were tree blacks; le: aving 
2. 386,201, the uumber of wiute inhabitants in these States, 
or two fifths of the white population of the whole Republic. 
The manufactures of the Northern States fall little short of 
half of the grand total, and their commerce ts m the same pro- 
portion. In 1820, the population of the United States had 
risen to 9,020,734; but we have not before us the particulars 
of the census. 

The geography and geology of these States are very properly 
noticed by our Author; but they furnish no matter for obser- 
vation. A stran re biundes in Guthrie’ s Geoor: phy} Is somewhat 
tetchily commented on, as having passed through fifteen edi- 
tions: the passage alluded to states, that the caribou is the 
largest native animal in America, and that it is no bigger than 
acalf a year old, while it is subsequently stated, that the elk 
is a native of America, and is as big as ahorse. President 
Dwight, anxious tor the honour of his country on all points, 
gives a table which shews the superior weight of various qua- 
drupeds of th: W estern Continent, compared with those of the 

same family tn europe ; and he hints at the mammoth and at the 
giants of their vegetable kingdom. The ornithology of New 
England, he complains, is but little studied ; and imdeed the 
most remarkable of its feathered inhabitants, appears to have 
as yet received no hame. 


The spring-bird, (qy. the species?) the meadow-lark, and par- 
seanhaile the robin red-breast, sing delightfully. There is, however, 
a bird incomparably superior to either, and to all other birds in this 
country, in the sweetness and richness of its notes. I am unable to 
describe it minutely, having never been sufficiently successful in my 
attempts to approach it, to become thoroughly ac quainted with its 
form and colouring, although Ihave seen it often. It is a small 
brown bird, scarcely $0 large as the robin. Its notes are very nume- 
rous, and appear to be varied at pleasure. Its voice is finer than any 
instrument, except the Eolian harp. What is remarkable in this 
bird, and I believe singular, is, that it sings in a kind of concert, 
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sometimes with one, and sometimes with two of its companions. 
When two of them unite, the voice of one is regularly elevated @ 
third above thatof the other. Where there are three, the third raises 
his voice a fifth above the first, and of course a third less above the 
second. In this manner, a given set of notes is repeated alternately 
by them at equal intervals, and with inimitable sweetness of sound ; 

forming, it is believed, the nearest approach to harmony amongst 
the feathered creation. I have named this bird the songster of the 


woods.’ 


Among other singing birds, the brown thrush, the cat-bird, 
and the mock-bird are enumerated as the most conspicuous ; 
the former two resemble each other in their manner of singing. 


The crow, President Dwight says, is taught to speak * as 
‘ easily and as well as the parrot, and what is perhaps singular, 
‘ to laugh.’ The birds of prey are of many kinds, but, with 


the exc eption of the hen-hawk, few in number. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the king-bird or bee-eater, is an overmatch 
for any of them. 


‘ This little animal, possessed of a sharp beak, unrivalled activity, 
and a spirit equally unrivalled, boldly attacks every other bird, and 
is always secure of victory. It is not a little amusing to see an enemy, 
so disproportioned in size and strength, vanquish the crow, the 
hawk, and the eagle. While on the wing, he always rises above 
them ; and, at short intervals, darting upon them with wonderful 
celerity, pierces them with his bill on the back and neck so painfully, 
that they make no efforts but to escape. Whenever they alight, he 
alights immediately over them, and quietly waits until they again take 
wing. Thenhe repeats the same severe discipline, until, satisfied 
with victory and revenge, he returns to his nest. This bird is an 


excellent defence of a garden against every enemy of the feathered 
kind.’ 


The rattle-snake holds the most promine nt place among the 
nr gong” Our Author combats the notion that it is peculiarly 
to be dreaded. Its bite is indeed, he admits, a strong poison, 
but it is both certainly aud easily cured. The specific he 
omits to mention. Besides,’ he adds, ‘ he is so clumsy as to 
‘ be avoided without any difficulty. His whole progress is formed 
‘ by coiling himself up, and then stretching himself again at 
* full length.’ They are also rare, except in some solitar 
places. There are a few other animals of this cl: iss, which 
are venomous, but they are either so rare, we are told, or so 
inefficient, as scarcely to be thought of by the inhabitants. The 
following anecdote Is given as an illustration of the power of 
fascinating birds, asc ribbed to the snake, 


‘ Asa student of Yale college, together with some companions, 
was walking one morning through a grove in the summer season, 
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they heard a bird scream in an unusual manner. Upon examination, 
they found a blue jay flying in a horizontal direction, about fifteen 

feet from the ground, from a certain tree ; and, after having extended 
its flight about thirty rods, returning again to the same tree. Its ex- 
cursions, however, became in every distance shorter, and its flight at 
every return was directed to a particular part of the tree. This na- 
turally led the young gentlemen to search for the cause of so remark- 
able a phenomenon. They found in that part of the tree a large 
black snake, extended upon a limb, at the height at which the bird 
flew. Curiosity induced them to continue their observation, unti! the 
bird became nearly exhausted, and appeared to be on the point of 
becoming a prey to its enemy. One of the company then threw a 
club into the tree, and thus diverted the attention of both the snake 
and the bird. The charm, if I may be permitted to use this lan- 


guage, was immediately dissolved, and the intended victim escaped 
without any difficulty.’ 


This does not appear to us, however, to be by any means a 
clear instance of the phe nomenon in question. The motion of 
the bird was altogether different from that circular hovering 
which is generally stated to be occasioned by fascination, but 
which is no doubt produced by panic terror. The horizontal 
flight and return of the bird looked much more like an attack 
upon the reptile, who had probably invaded the neighbourhood 
of its nest; and it is quite as likely that the club frightened 
away the jay, as that it etlected its release. The power sup- 
pose “d to be pecuhar to the snake, of fascinating its prey by 
terror, is now known to be exerted by other animals. The 
insects of New England are not remarkable. The mosquito is 
the most dre: ided, but the ‘yY are said to be Dot QuMmerous in most 
parts of the country. The locust is stated to appear regularly 
every seventeenth year,—a fact which, if verified, would deserve 
investigation. Except doing a little mischief to some of the 
forest-trees, it is said to be pe rfectly harmless. 

An interesting Letter is given on the subject of the climate, 
the most striking peculianty of which is, the sudden and ex- 
treme variations in the temperature, occasioned by the north- 
west winds. The thermometer will sometimes indicate a 
change of more than thirty degrees in less than twenty-four 
hours; and the Author states, that he has known it sink forty- 
eight degrees within that pe riod. These winds have been as- 
cribed to various causes,—to the ereat lakes in the Interior ; 
to a chain of high mountains in Canada and New fom 
beyond the river St. Lawrence, suppose od to run from S. W. to 
N.E.; to the frigontic effect of the numerous evergreens ; 
and to the forested state of the country. President Dwight 
urges very forcible objections to each of these hypotheses, 

which, even could they have been established, would by no 
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means satisfactorily account for the sudden and violent opera- 
tions of the westerly winds. The climate in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the lakes, is, however, milder than in those 
yarts which lie at a distance from them eastward in the same 
fetitindes : and the countries lying far in the Interior, enjoy a 
milder climate than those which lie within three hundred miles 
of the Atlantic. The clearing of the forest tracts will, it is 
admitted, ‘ contribute to lengthen the summer half of the 
‘ year,’ by giving a freer passage to the southern winds from 
the ocean, and thus causing an earlier dissolution of the snows; 
but the same cause will lay the.country the more open to the 
winds from the N. and W., which occasion the highest degree 
of cold, and are the cause of the violent transitions in question. 
The explanation which the Author offers, of the source of the 
cold winds, is at least entitled to attention. He remarks that, 
in the latitudes above 30°, the prevailing winds are those from 
the West: in and near the torrid zone, they blow generally 
from the East. By these two great motions, the atmosphere 
may be considered as preserving its own equilibrium. The 
ocean in the winter, being warmer than the land, the air over 
it must ascend; and the colder air from the land rushing to 
supply its place, would produce a frequent succession of 
westerly winds. But if these winds blow across the American 
continent, they must also blow across a considerable division 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which case they might be expected 
to acquire both warmth and moisture; and as these winds 
would pass over the continent, in the latitude of New England, 
where it is about 2700 miles wide, in two, three, and four days, 
these properties could not but be perceived on the eastern 
coast during their long continued prevalence. The fact is, 
however, that all the winds referred to are uncommonly dry, 
and those which blow from the West, are colder than any 
others. Instead of their deriving their properties from either 
the ocean, the lakes, or the forest tracts, President Dwight is 
of opinion that they descend from the superior regions of the 
atmosphere. The fact of a superior and an under-current 
blowing in opposite directions, is familiar to those who have 
observed the phenomena of the heavens during a thunder- 
storm. Our Author mentions several instances of thunder- 
storms originating with a north-west wind, which carried the 
clouds rapidly to the south-east, while a south-west wind blew 
beneath the clouds without intermission the whole of the day. 
On one occasion, after a strong and warm south-west wind had 
prevailed throughout the day, a furious blast descending from 
the north-west, about nine o'clock in the evening, changed the 
temperature, in an instant, to severe cold. A vidlent rain, ac- 
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companied by thunder and lightning, fell for an hour. Qn its 
ceasing, the Author and his friend went out to examine the 
face of the heavens. The clouds had become broken, and they 
could discern, with perfect distinctness, the inferior stratum 
moving 1 rapidly from the North-west, a second immediatel 
above it, moving from the South-west, and a third still higher, 
moving from the North-east ; the stream of air from the South- 
west, having been forced from the surface by that which car- 
ried the thunder-cloud, and which was found in the morning to 
have de posite da considerable mass of snow on the mountains, 
The opinion that these westerly winds come from the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, is corroborated by their being 
almost uniformly much cooler than the prece ‘ding temper: ature 
of the atmosphere: they are also universally remarked th 1rough- 
out the country to be much purer and more invigor: iting, be) Inge 
wholly free from terrene exhalations. Their influence on plants 
IS spe cific and remarkable. Wood burns, during their preva- 
lence, more rapidly and vividly, with a crackling flame ; and mn 
the month of March, during which they blow with little inter- 
mission, all kinds of wood shrink and become dry in a greater 
degree than in the most intense heat of the summer sun. The 
peculiar severity of the cold which they occasion, and their 
violent and sudden character, would seem to be not easily ac- 
counted for on any other supposition. The atmosphere of 
New England is described as ve ry pure, and the sky as pecu- 
liarly bright: it is stated also, that, on comp: aring the meteoro- 
logical journals kept there with those of Europe, It appears 
that more days of clear sun-shine occur there, than in any 
country of the eastern continent, Russia excepted ; notwith- 
standing a larver quantity of rain falls within the year, chiefly 
from thunder-showe ‘vs. But these violent alternations of tem- 
perature must obviously be very try Ing to the constitution, and 
are doubtless one principal cause of the prevalence of pulmo- 
nary complaints. 

Yet, the averace of deaths does not appear, from the 
statements contained in these volumes, to be higher in 
New England than in Europe. Dr. Dwight asserts that the 
proportion of ~ iths under seventeen is consider: ibly smaller ; 
that whereas, in Europe, the chances of living to five years of 
age Is ¢ oenith snl compute “il to be one to two, in New England, 
the chance is one to two, of living to seventeen. It has been 
asserted, that men do not live to so great an age in New Eng- 
land, as in Great Britain, Norway, and Russia. Instances, 
however, are civen of remarkable longevity, in individuals who 
attained the ages of 104, 107, and 117. At Northampton in 
Massachusetts, one ont of every four who died during a given 
period, survived the age of seventy, and at Concord in the 
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sume State, of 222 who died within thirteen years, 97 had ex- 
ceeded that age. Owing to the number of immigrants, (to 
adopt a useful Americanism,) it is difficult to draw any general 
conclusion as to the healthiness of the country, from the rate at 
which population has increased. In Europe, the number of 
individuals under sixteen years of age, is reckoned to be one 
third of the population, and those above forty-five, one fourth. 
In the United States, the number under sixteen is one half ; 
the number above forty-five, scarcely an eighth. In Connec- 
ticut, however, which is taken as a representative of the New 
England States, those under sixteén in the year 1800, were 
not quite half of the population, and those above forty-five, 
were rather more than a sixth. In the Middle and Western, 
but especially in the Southern States, human life is shorter on 
the average. To this, the prevalent use of spirituous hquors 
must be considered as powerfully contributing. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that it will be found, if the 
chanees are rather more favourable in New England, of attain- 
ing the age of puberty, as Dr. Dwight maintains, the number 
of deaths between that age and forty, is ina much higher propor- 
tron than in Europe. 
The scenery of the country is thus patriotically eulogised. 


*T ought not to conclude this Letter without remarking, that New 
England is distinguished for a finely varied surface. Mountains in 
immense ranges, bold spurs, and solitary eminences, and rising from 
the New Haven bluffs of 400 feet, to the height of Mount Washing- 
ton, little less, according to the lowest estimation, than 8000, are 
every where dispersed with delightful successions of sublimity and 
grandeur. ‘The variety which, Milton informs us, Earth has derived 
trom Heaven, 


«« Of pleasure situate in hill and dale,” 


is no where more exquisitely found. Beautiful swells and elegant 
scoops of every form, are in asense innumerable. Intervals, the most 
exquisite of all modifications of the surface, border a great part of our 
rivers; and, it is presumed, are no where excelled in beauty. The 
rivers themselves, the mill-streams, the brooks, abounding every 
where, and the small lakes spread at little distances over the whole 
country, render its aspect remarkably cheerful and pleasant. The 
coast also is finely indented with bays and harbours, and finely fronted. 
with a succession of delightful islands. Neither the poet nor the 
painter can here be ever at a loss for scenery to employ the pen or 
the pencil.’ 


_ The Valley of the Connecticut is especially extolled. This 
isa tract of land extending through almost four degrees of 
latitude, from the Sound to Hereford mountain. 


‘ Beauty of landscape,’ says our Author, ‘is an eminent charac. 
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teristic of this valley. From Hereford mountain to Saybrook, it is 
almost a continued succession of delightful scenery. No other tract 
within my knowledge, and, from the extensive information which I 
have received, I am persuaded that no other tract within the United 
States of the same extent, can be compared to it, with respect to 
those objects which arrest the eye of the painter and the poet. There 
are, indeed, dull, uninteresting spots, in considerable numbers, 
These, howev er, are little more than the discords, which are generally 
regarded as necessary to perfect the harmony. The beauty and the 
grandeur are here more varied than elsewhere : they return oftener; 
they are longer continued. A gentleman of great respectability, 
who had travelled in England, France, and Spain, informed me, that 
the prospects along the Connecticut excellec those on the beautiful 
rivers in these three countries in two great particulars, the forests and 
the mountains ; (he might, | believe, have added the intervals also* ;) 
and fell short of them in nothing but population and the productions 
of art. ‘The first object in the whole landscape is undoubtedly the 
Connecticut itself. This stream may perhaps with as much propriety 
as any in the world, be named the beautiful river. From Stuart to the 
Sound it uniformly sustains this character. The purity, salubrity, 
and sweetness of its waters, the frequency and elegance of its mean- 
ders, its absolute freedom from all aquatic vegetables, the uncommon 
and universal beauty of its banks—here a smooth and winding beach, 
there covered with rich verdure, now fringed with bushes, now 
crowned with lofty trees, and now formed by the intruding hills, the 
rude bluff, and the shaggy mountain —are objects which no traveller 
can thoroughly describe, and no reader adequately imagine. When 
to these are added the numerous towns, villages, anil hamlets, almost 
every where exhibiting marks of prosperity and improvement, the 
rare appearance of decline, the numerous churches lifting their spires 
in frequent succession, the neat school-houses every where occupied, 
and the mills busied on such a multitude of streams,—it may be safely 
asserted, that a pleasanter journey will rarely be found than that 
which is made tn the Connecticut Valley.’ 


The state of socie ty in an American town of some standing, 


may be judged of from the following list of the inhabitants of 


New Haven, the ‘ semi- capital of Connecticut,’ taken in the 
year ISIL: 


‘ Twenty-nine houses concerned in foreign commerce, forty-one 
stores of dry goods, forty-two grocery stores, four ship-chandlery 











* By intervals, in the American acceptation, is meant, the alluvial 
lands on the banks of rivers, which are formed by the deposites of 
the current, and which become first shoals, then islands, and at 
length, as the river finds new channels, or contracts itself into a 
deeper bed, extended levels slightly undulated, and frequently of the 


richest meadow-land. In the ‘Southern States, they are known by 
the names of flats and boltoms. 
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ditto, two wholesale hardware ditto, three wholesale dry goods ditto, 
one wholesale glass and china ditto, one furrier’s ditto, ten apothe- 
caries’ ditto, six traders in lumber, one in paper-hangings, six shoe 
stores, seven manufactures of hats, five hat stores, four book stores, 
three rope-walks, two sail-lofts, one ship-yard, seventeen butchers, 
sixteen schools, twelve inns, five tallow-chandlers, two brass-founders, 
three braziers, twenty-nine blacksmiths, one bell-founder, nine 
tanners, thirty shoe and boot makers, nine carriage-makers, seven 
goldsmiths, four watch-makers, four harness-makers, five cabinet- 
makers, fifty carpenters and joiners, three comb-makers, four Windsor- 
chair-makers, fifteen masons, twenty-six tailors, fourteen coopers, 
three stone-cutters, seven curriers, two block-makers, five b rs, 
three tinners, one wheelwright, one leather-dresser, one nailer, two 
paper-makers, five printing offices, two book-binders, five bakers, and 
two newspapers published. There were also six clergymen, sixteen 
lawyers, nine practising physicians, and one surgeon. One of the 
clergymen is attached to the College; one was the bishop of the 
Episcopal church of Connecticut; one, far advanced in life, was 
without a cure. Most of the lawyers in the county reside in New 
Haven. ‘The physicians also practise extensively in the surrounding 
country.” 


The population of New Haven, within the city, was, at this 
period, 5772. A bank named the New Haven Bank, was in- 
corporated in the year 1792, whose capital amounted, in 1810, 
to 300,000 dollars. An incorporated insurance company was 
founded in 1797. In 1811, a second bank was established, 
with a capital of 500,000 dollars ; and in 1814, a fire-insurance 
company, with a capital of 200,000 dollars. Yale College was 
founded in the year 1717, was enlarged by an additional hall 
in 1750, and was still further extended and endowed by an act 
of the Legislature in 1792. Its library contains upwards of 
seven thousand volumes. The number of students is ordinarily 
about two hundred and sixty. The township now contains a 
population of upwards of eight thousand. Its cemetery is be- 
lieved to be unique. In the year 1796, a field of ten acres 
near the town, (to which a considerable piece of land has sub- 
sequently been added,) was purchased by some rer or 
gentlemen, and after being levelled and enclosed, was divided 
into parallelograms, handsomely railed, and separated by alleys 
of sufficient breadth to allow of carriages passing each other. 


‘ The whole field, except four lots given to the several congrega- 
tions and the college, and a lot destined for the reception of the poor, 
was distributed into family burying-places, purchased at the expense 
actually incurred, and secured by law from a civil process. Each 
ibe tn is 64 feet in breadth, and 35 in length. Each family 

urying-ground is 32 feet in length, and 16 in breadth; and against 
each an opening is made to admit a funeral procession. At the divi- 
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sions between the lots, trees are set out in the alleys, and the name of 
each proprietor is marked on the railing. The monuments in this 
ground are almost universally of marble, in a few instances from Italy ; 
in the rest, found in this and the neighbouring states. A considerable 
number are obelisks, others are tables, and others slabs, placed at the 
head and foot of the grave. The obelisks are placed universally on 
the middle line of the lots, and thus stand in a line successively 
through the parallelograms. ‘The top of each post, and the railing, 
are painted white; the remainder of the post black...... [tis incom. 
parably more solemn and impressive, than any spot of the same kind 
within my knowledge. An exquisite taste for propriety is discovered 
in every thing belonging to it, exhibiting a regard for the dead, reve- 
rential, but not ostentatious, and happily fitted to influence the views 
and feelings of succeeding generations.’ 


The detailed account of the government of Connecticut is 
highly interesting, as exlnbiting “the most perfect specimen of 
pure democracy in alliance with the re presenti itive principle, 
that has perhaps ever been realized. It is the more entitled to 
attention as being the master-piece of those great and good 
men by whom New England was first colonized. President 
Dwight was a true Englishman: the feeling which led those 
pious founders of the State to give the name of their native 
country to their adopted one, survived in his bosom. 


‘ The present race of Americans,’ he says, ‘ can never be suf- 
ficiently thankful, that their ancestors came from Great Britain, and 
not from any other country in Europe. In Great Britain, they formed 
most of their ideas of libe ‘rty and jurisprudence. There, also, they 
found their learning and their religion, their morals and their man- 
ners. ‘The very langu: wwe which they learned in that country, opens 
to their descendants, as in a great degree it had opened to them, more 
valuable ltterature, science, and sound wisdom, than could be found 
in all the languages of Europe united. In some branches of learning 
the British have been excelled ; in all, they have not been equalled; 
in science and wisdom they have no rivals. It is with no small satis- 
faction that I see this language planted in every quarter of the globe. 
Those who speak it, are alinost absolutely the only persons who 
appear solicitous to spread (¢ ‘hristianity among nations to whom it is 
unknown. By this dispensation of Providence, a preparation is, | 
thiak, evide mntly making for the establishment of a general vehicle of 
communication for mankind, by means of which the religion of the 
Cross may, in its purity, be « lifused over both continents. 

¢ Had the American states been colonized from France, the lands 
would have been parcelled out, as were those of Canada, between a 
numerous noblesse, and a body of ecclesiastics probably not less nu- 
merous. The great body of the New-England people, instead of 
being what they mow are, an enlightened, independent yeomanry, 
would have been vagsals of these two classes of men, mere Canadian 
peasantry, susk below the limits of civilization, unable to read or 
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think ; beasts of burthen like those in the service of the north-west 
company, satisfied with subsisting on maize and tallow, with an occa- 
sional allowance of whiskey ; Roman Catholics of the lowest class, 
their consciences in the keeping of ecclesiastics, prostrating them, 
selves before a relic, and worshipping a crucifix or acake. Hew 
mightily would the inhabitants of Boston or Salem, Hartford or New 
Haven, find their circumstances changed, were the ground on which 
they live, to become, like the island of Montreal, the property of a 
convent ! 

‘ Every man in this country, almost without an exception, lives on 
his own ground. The lands are universally holden in fee simple, and 
descend by law to all the children in equal shares. Every farmer in 
Connecticut, therefore, and throughout New England, is dependent 
for his enjoyments on none but himself, his government, and his God ; 
and is the little monarch of a dominion sutliciently large to furnish all 
the supplies of competence, with a number of subjects as great as he 
is able to govern......If he is not in debt, an event necessary only 
from sickness or decrepitude, he is absolutely his own master, and 
the master of all his possessions. There is something to me in the 
sight of this independence, and the enjoyments by which it is aceom- 
»anied, more interesting, more congenial to the relish of nature, than 
in all the melancholy grandeur of the decayed castles and ruined 
abbeys with which some parts of Europe are so plentifully stocked. 
The story of this happiness will indeed be less extended, and less 
amusing, but the actual prospect of it is incomparably more delight- 
ful.’ | 

But the Author forgot that the presence of decayed castles 
and ruined abbeys, would heighten the moral, as well as the 
picturesque effect of this independence, by the contrast the 
tacitly furnish. This is the secret of the charm which the 
impart, as ruins, to a peaceful village landscape, Happily, an 
Eaglishman needs not cross the Atlantic, to realize the picture 
which is here drawn of a free and substantial yeoman—not- 
withstanding that the class of freeholders which answers to the 
description, and which was once the strength of our country, 
has suffered both depression and diminution. 

The constitution which remains to this day the outline of 
the system of government in Connecticut, was framed in the 
year 1639, four years after the arrival of the first English 
planters, by the venerable Thomas Hooker and his coadjutors, 


‘ I am ready to concede,’ says our Author, ‘ that there is an ap- 
pearance of rigour and severity in some of their laws and some of 
their administrations. But when I remember that man is never per- 
fect in any of his works, and that it is the tendency of sacceting 
generations to become more and more lax and inefficient in all their 
jurisprudence ; when I remember that every free people (for of such 
only am I speaking) have gradually loosened tlie bonds which held 
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together a happy society ; I am in doubt whether I ought not to 
rejoice that our ancestors sustained this character. Had they im- 
bibed the contrary error, what, probably, would at this time have 
been the situation of their posterity ? 

¢ As I know of no men who, in my belief, would have laid sucha 
foundation for public happiness, except those by whom it was actuall 
laid, so I can scarcely believe that it would have been laid by these 
men in any circumstances except those in which they were placed. 
They were British subjects, and discerning that a watchful eye would 
regularly scrutinize all their measures, were of course prevented from 
rushing into excesses by a strong sense of their responsibility. What 
was perhaps of little less influence, they knew that the eye of the 
religious public was upon them, They had professed in Great Britain, 
a greater degree of strictness and purity than some of their country- 
men. ‘This profession they were bound by common decency to ac- 
cord with in their conduct, so far as to furnish no just cause for cen- 
sure. Around them were numerous tribes of savages. In the infant 
state of the colony, these people were formidable. From the war 
with the Pequods, they had learned the absolute necessity of an 
exact and vigorous police, and of those effectual preparations for 
defence which can never be made under a feeble and dissolute govern- 
ment. They were also alone, at a great distance from any other 
civilized people. It was necessary that they should be mutual friends. 
From dissensions they had every thing to fear. A great people will 
suffer from them : a little one will be destroyed. The value of liberty 
they had learned, both from the institutions of their own country, and 
from their own sufferings. An enjoyment often intruded upon and 
still preserved, becomes sme endeared tuo the possessor. Never 
was this enjoyment held in higher estimation by any collection of 
mankind. In all their laws, institutions, and administrations, it lives, 
and breathes, and animates. 

‘ All these things would, however, have been of little avail, had 
not the planters themselves been eminently intelligent and virtuous. 
Mr. Hooker was called the Luther of New England ; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Ames declared, that he never met with his equal, either 
im preaching or disputation. As he was dying, he said, ‘“* I am going 
to receive mercy ;’’ closed his own eyes, and expired with a smile. 
His coadjutors were like him. They feared God, and loved each 
other. Public happiness was never entrusted to better hands, and 
never provided for in a better manner.’ 


This panegyric is assuredly just, and the circumstances re- 
ferred to'will sufficiently account for, if they cannot entirely 
justify, the only exceptionable feature in their policy. Ina 
former letter, the Author adverts more specifically to their al- 
le ged intoleranc e. 

‘ The settlers of New England fled from persecution. Every go- 


vernment in the Christian world claimed, at that time, the right to 
control the religious conduct of its subjects. The claim, it is true, 
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finds no warrant in the Scriptures ; but its legitimacy had never been 
questioned, and therefore never investigated. All that was then con- 
tended for, was, that it should be exercised with justice and modera- 
tion. Our ancestors brought with them to America the very same 
opinions concerring this subject, which were entertained by their 
fellow citizens, and by all other men of all Christian countries. As 
they came to New England, and underwent all the hardships necessa 
to colonizing it, for the sake of enjoying their religion unmol . 
they naturally were very reluctant that others, who had borne no share 
of their burthens, should wantonly intrude upon this favourite object, 
and disturb the peace of themselves and their families. With these 
views, they began to exercise the claim which I have mentioned, and, 
like the people of all other countries, carried the exercise to lengths 
which nothing can justify. But it ought ever to be remembered, that 
no other civilized nation can take up the first stone against them. An 
Englishman certainly must, if he look into the ecclesiastical annals of 
his own country, be for ever silent on the subject. It ought also tobe 
remembered, that they scrupulously abstained from disturbing all 
others, and asked nothing of others, but to be unmolested at home. 
»+++++Men who leave their country, and lose their all for the sake of 
their religion, must be eng sy to be unbending. The contention 
which drove them from home, followed them across the Atlantic, 
varied, indeed, in its form, but the same in its nature ; opposed to the 
same principles, and threatening the same interests. Of the rectitude 
of these principles, generally, they had every reason to be satisfied ; 
and of the value of these interests they had strong and even noble 
conceptions. They watched both, therefore, with an ardour which 
nothing could impair, and a vigilance which nothing could fatigue. 
In such circumstances, no men would be remiss, and virtuous men 
could hardly fail, infirm as our nature is, tobe unnecesarily exact.’ 





The political situation of the infant Republic, both in respect 
ofthe British Government, whose jealousy was unequivocally 
manifested, and of their Indian and French neighbours, con- 
tributed to give stability and consistency to the political struc- 
ture, and to secure the allegiance of the people. The religious 
character of the inhabitants, and the influence of their clergy, 
have also had no small share in producing the rcherthalle 
‘ steady habits’ of the population of this State. Its offices are 
all elective ; ‘ yet, the incumbents,’ we are told, ‘ except those 
‘ who belong to the house of representatives, hold them with a 
‘ stability unparalleled under any monarchy in Europe.’ The 
father, son, and grandson of the family of Wyllys, held the office 
of secretary more than a century, and the grandson left it b 
resignation. The Judges, though annually elected by the 
Legislature, have held their offices, with scarcely an exception, 
through life. The Governors of Connecticut are annually 
chosen by the people ; yet, from 1665 to 1817, there occur but 
nineteen changes, some of which were re-elections of an indivi- 
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dual who had previously served the office. One highly respect- 
ed member of the Legislature is mentioned, who resigned his 
seat at the council-board, after he had sat there more than fifty 
years. ‘ There is no country,’ says our Author, ‘ where privi- 
* leged orders do not exist, in which Inqgistiates have been 
‘ generally held in so high respect.” The following sensible 
remarks deserve the attention of our readers,--the more so ar 
coming from an American. 


* Asaconsequence of this long continuance in public office, it ought 
to be added, chat the State acquires the strength of personal attach- 
ment, as an aid tothe other bonds of society, and the other means of 
supporting government. Affection has for its proper object intelligent 
beings. The fewer these arc, and the longer they are regarded with 
affection, the more intense and riveted the affection becomes. The 
great officers of the State are few, and their continuance in office is 
usually long. Hence they are customarily regarded _ by their fellow- 
citizens with no small degree of respect and personal attachment, 
Government in their hands, is felt to be the government of friends, 
and the attachment to the men is naturally associated with their mva- 
sures. The whole force of this affection does not, 1 confess, exist 
even here. For its entire efficacy, we must look to a monarchy, wef 
or navy. The ruler here, being a single object, concentres the whole 
regard of the mind; and, if an amiable and worthy man, faithfully 
and wisely discharging the duties of his office, may exert an influence 
over those whom he governs, next to magical. Of the benefits to which 
this powerful principle gives birth, free governments ought in every 
safe way to avail themselves. A doctrine, a constitution, or even an ab- 
stract term, may serve as a watch-word of party, a torch of enthu- 
siasm, or an idol of occasional ardour. But there is no permanent 
earthly object of affection, except man; and, without such affection, 
there is reason to fear, that no free government can long exist in safety 
and peace.’ 


Our limits will not allow us to offer any remarks on the de- 
fects which are candidly admitted to attach to the scheme of 
government, or on the details of the penal system of Connec- 
ticut. We must hasten on to notice other interesting topics on 
which these volumes abound with information. 

Northampton, in Massachusetts, boasts of the largest manu- 
factory of coarse linens in the United States: it is still more 
honourably distinguished by the exemplary manners which pre- 
vail tnete. 


¢ My grandfather,’ says President Dwight, ‘ used to boast, that, in 
eighteen years of his life, in which he was in full practice as a lawyer, 
not a single suit was commenced against any one of the inhabitants. 
I have also been informed, though I will not vouch forthe correctness 
of the information, that, before the Revolutionary war, no inhabitant 
sued another for debt. Northampton contains one parish, and scarcely 
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at any time has there been a dissentient from the New England sys- 
tem of religion. Probably no people were ever more punctual in their 
attendance on public worship, than they were for one hundred and 
thirty years from the first settlement. Fourteen hundred and sixty 
persons were once counted in the church on a sabbath afternoon, 
amounting to five sixths of the inhabitants. During a great — of 
this period, religion has flourished in an eminent degree. in- 
crease of wealth, the influx of strangers, and other causes of degene- 
racy, have sensibly and unhappily atlected a considerable number of 
the inhabitants. But, notwithstanding this declension, religion and 
morals are generally holden in an honourable estimation. R general 
love of order ara | ; a general submission to laws and magistrates ; 
a general regularity of life; a general harmony and good neighbour- 
hood ; a sober industry and frugality ; a general hospitality and charity. 
Whenever a person has had the misfortune to have his house or barn 
burnt, it may, I think, be considered as having been a standing custom 
in this town, for the inhabitants to raise, and in most instances to 
finish a new house or barn for him. ‘This custom still substantially 
prevails, and exists extensively in other parts of New England.’ 


It has been said, as a set-off against this pleasing represent- 
ation, that, in these States, it would not be considered as so 
great acrime for a man to defraud his creditors as to absent 
himself from church on a Sunday ; and that such is the opinion 
ehtertained in the other States, of New England honesty, that 
when a person employs low cunning or deceptive representation 
to gain his ends, it is termed a Yankee trick—an elegant syno- 
nyme for a New-England-man. But it mast be recollected, that 
such aspersions are almost infallibly brought down upon reli- 
gious communities by individual instances of hollow and sanc- 
timonious profession. Thus, in our own country, a Presby- 
terian trick, a Quaker trick, a Methodist trick, are phrases 
quite as common as Yankee trick in America ; and the inference 
against the whole body, would be as conclusive in the one case 
as in the other. A certain portion of pharisaism and formality 
is the alloy which would seem to be inseparable from an ex- 
tended and flourishing condition of the Church; and the decent 
vices of covetousness and fraud are the nearest allied to reli- 
gious hypocrisy, as well as those which men of steady habits 
and money-getting industry most easily slide into. The com- 
mercial character of the Americans at large certainly does not 
stand very high. The impunity which the political circum- 
stances of the country has aftorded to profligate speculators, has 
led to numberless transactions of a most dishonourable kind. 
But the commercial history of our own country during the last 
seven years, might admonish us not hastily to conclude against 
the upright and religious character of a people, on the ground 
of mercantile delinquencies. “Assuredly, such a state of society 
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as is here described existing at Northampton, must be regarded 
as highly creditable to any people, with whatever drawbacks it 
ma, be chargeable. 

toon originally, from motives of precaution, and forthe 
purpose of mutual defence, that the Kew England colonists 
planted themselves in small towns, instead of scattering them- 
selves on their several farms; the mode in which most ofthe 
other States have been colonized. This peculiar feature of all 
the ancient townships, has no doubt ell és very considerable 
share in determining the habits of the people. In scattered 
plantations, Dr. Dwight remarks, neither schools nor churches 
can, without difficulty, be either built or supported by the 
planters. The children must be too remote from the school, 
and the families from the church, not to discourage all strenuous 
efforts to provide the building; and even when this first diff- 
culty is surmounted, trifline infirmities, foul weather, and bad 
a A will prevent a regular attendance. But the family, or the 
children, who do not attend with a good degree of regulirity 
the church or the school, will in the end scarcely go at all. In 
such settlements, therefore, schools will be few, and numbers of 
both sexes will be found unable either to read or write ; as was, 
till very lately, the case in our country districts. In New Eng- 
land, education may be considered as universal. In Connecti- 
cut, more especially, ‘ there is a school-house sufficiently near 
‘ to every man’s door, to allow his children to go conveniently 
‘ to school throughout most of the year ;’ and there is scarcely 
a child in any of these States, who is not taught reading, writing, 
und arithmetic. Another disadvantage of scattered plantations, 
respects the quality of the relig ous instruction which they will 
be able to command, The churches, if supplied at all, will be 
likely to be occupied by teachers of the lowest pretensions. 
‘ The preachers whom they hear,’ says Dr. Dwight, describing 
such a settlement, 


‘ are at the same time very frequently uneducated itinerants, started 
into the desk by the spirit of propagandism, recommended by nothing 
but enthusiasm and zeal, unable to teach, and often even to learn. In 
such a situation, what can the character and manners become!’ 


This evil exists to a certain extent in our own country, 
where congregational churches have been formed in poor and 
obscure districts ; and it has ever presented an objection, in 
our judgement, against the system of rigid, or, if we may be al- 
lowed the phrase, u/tra-Independency. While we are for carry- 
ing religion to every man’s doors, by the utmost application of 
what Dr. Chalmers terms the aggressive mode, we are not with- 
out serious misgivings as to the expediency of hastily establish- 
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ing separate and insulated churches under any circumstances 
which leave doubtful the quality of the future supply of instruc- 
tion. If too poor to maintain a pastor above the level of pau- 
perism, they are likely either to be consigned to an ilfiterate 
anid inefficient ministry, or to be supplied by casualty, in which 
event they are liable to have the worst description of préachéts 
brought among them, for the sake of cheapness. It is amon; 
such churches that the antinomian ‘pnts has chiefl raged, 
and the very existence of some such stagnant deposite of Inde- 
pendency, is often a serious nuisance to the neighbourhood, on 
account of its harbouring that most noxious of heresies. The 
carcase of a dead church rotting above ground, is of all things 
the most offensive. 

Our Author further remarks on the disadvantagéous effect of 
scattered settlements, on the manners. Such persons, he te- 
marks, are cut off from that daily intercourse which softens and 
polishes man. 


‘ On the contrary, that rough and forbidding deportment which 
springs from intercourse with oxen and horses, or with those who con: 
verse only to make bargains about oxen and horses, a rustic sheepish- 
ness, or a more awkward and provoking impudence, take ion of 
the man, and manifest their dominion in his conduct. The state of 
the manners. and that of the mind are mutually causes and. effects. 
The mind, like the manners, will be distant, rough, forbidding, gross, 
solitary, and universally ong ome A nation, planted in this man- 
ner, can scarcely be more than half-civilized, and to refinement of 
character and life, must necessarily be astranger. A New Englander 

assing through such settlements, 18 irresistibly struck with a wide dift 
erence between their inhabitants and those of his own country. The 
scene is changed at once. ‘That intelligence and sociality, that soft- 
ness.and refinement, which prevail among even the plain people of 
New England, disappear -+-+--Eventhe scattered plantations in New 
England have retained in a great measure the national characteristics 
of their country. Those by whom these plantations were formed) had 
their education in the villages: and when they emigrated, were too far 
advanced in life to relinquish their character and habits. eee A 
ly, they built churches and schools, and in the midst of various diffi- 
culties, maintained the same social intercourse.’ 


These remarks deserve the consideration of those who are 
projecting a removal to the Western States. There are things 
without which, freedom, independence, and wealth, if all these 
should be realized, would be incapable of rendering a man’s life 
happy ; and bad, indeed, must be the state of society, in which 
its positive advantages do not vastly outweigh all the benefits 
for the sake of which these are sacrificed. Connected with the 
peculiar state of society in New England, the following remarks 
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on the much mis-understood subject of American Inn-keepers, 
deserve to be extracted. 


‘ Your countrymen often laugh at the fact, that inns in New 

England are kept by persons whose titles indicate them to be men of 
some consequence. An innkeeper in Great Britain, if I have not 
been misinformed, has usually no other respectability in the eye of 
his countrymen besides what he derives from his property, his civil 
manners, and his exact attention to the wishes of his guests. The 
fact is otherwise in New England. Our ancestors considered an inn 
as a place where corruption would naturally arise, and might easil 
spread ; as a place where travellers must trust themselves, their 
horses, baggage, and money ; where women, as well as men, must 
at times lodge, might need humane and delicate offices, and might 
be subjected to disagreeable exposures. To provide for safety and 
comfort, and against danger and mischief, in all these cases, they 
took particular pains in their laws and administrations, to prevent 
inns from being kept by vicious, unprincipled, worthless men. Every 
innkeeper in Connecticut must be recommended by the selectmen 
and civil authority, constables and grand jurors of the town in which 
he resides ; and then licensed at the discretion of the court of com- 
mon pleas. Substantially in the same manner is the business regu- 
lated in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. In consequence of this 
system, men of no small personal respectability have ever kept inns 
in this country. Here, the contempt with which Englishmen regard 
this subject, is not experienced, and is unknown. Any honest busi- 
ness is of course respectable, when it is usually found in respectable 
hands. Whatever employment, on the contrary, is ordinarily pur- 
sued, or whatever station is filled by worthless and despicable men, 
will of itself soon become despicable. The subject has beet so long 
made a topic of ridicule, that it has attracted my attention to some 
extent. A course of observation has convinced me, that our ances- 
tors were directed in their views concerning it by wisdom only. 
Unhappily, we have departed from their system in instances sufficiently 
numerous to shew but too “ee our own folly. A great part of the 
New England innkeepers, however, and their families, treat a decent 
stranger who behaves civilly to them, in such a manner as to shew 
him py that — feel an interest in his happiness; and, if he is 
sick or unhappy, will cheerfully contribute every thing in their power 
to his relief. However smart, then, your countrymen may be upon 
this subject, permit me to wish that mine will for a long time = 
none but respectable men to be their innkeepers.’ 


Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, is one of the most 
ancient cities in the Union. Philadelphia was a forest in the 
beginning of 1682, fifty-two years after the settlement of Bos- 
ton; and New York, although settled by the Dutch planters 
in 1614, was a little trading village long after its rival had be- 
come a great commercial town. It increased very little in size, 
however, during the last century, until after the year 1790. 
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At that time, it contained 18,038 inhabitants. By the census 
of 1820, the population was found to have risen to 43,298— 
a prodigious increase in thirty years. The people are distin- 
guished by their habits. of business, and a characteristic 
sprightliness and rig nery, ooserranyy different from the 
aspect of society in Philadelphia and New York. Their ardour 
of temperament is manifested in the boldness, not to say rash- 
ness of their commercial enterprises, in the party enthusiasm 
of their popular elections, in their sudden, fickle, short-lived 
admiration or censure of men and things, and, singularly 
enough, in a pronunciation unusually rapid. 


‘ The Boston style is a phrase proverbially used throughout a con- 
siderable part of this country, to denote a florid, pompous manner 
of writing, and has been thought by persons at a distance, to be the 
predominant style of this region, It cannot be denied, that several 
publications written in this manner have issued from the press here, 
and for a time been much celebrated, Most of the orations delivered 
on the 5th of March, may be produced as examples. Still, it bas 
never been true, that this ide of writing was either general in 
this town, or adopted by men of superior talents. The papers pub- 
lished by the legislature of this State on the embargo and the mea- 
sures connected with it, are inferior in no kind of merit, to those of 

.any public body in the world.’ 


State papers, however, are no criterion of popular taste, From 
the preceding description, we should expect to find that Boston 
had been settled by French colonists ; so much does the -— 
trait partake of a resemblance to the Parisian character. But 
the Bostonians are, almost without an exception, descendants 
of Englishmen; they are Protestants—Congregationalists— 
republicans. The fact is, that the rapid influx of wealth has 
apparently had a forcing effect on the public mind in this 
town. The wealth of Boston is said to be great; individuals 
having risen to high opulence in greater numbers there, com- 
pared with the mass of population, than in any other large 
town of the United States. ‘ Better tables,’ we are told, ‘ are 
‘ no where spread than in Boston.’ With the increase of lux- 
ury, religion has declined. 


‘ During one hundred and forty years, Boston was probably more 
distinguished for religion than aay city of the same size in the world. 
An important change has, however, within a period of no great 
length, taken place in the religious opinions of the Bostonians. Be- 
fore this period, moderate Calvinism very generally prevailed. At 
the present time, Unitarianism appears to be the preccenenang 
system. It is believed, that neither ministers nor people have 
any reason to congratulate themselves on this change.’ 
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Here, as in England, Unitarianism hangs out Presbyterian 
colours ; and in Boston, as well as in London, its rise and pro- 
gress seems referrible to the deteriorating influence of wealth. 
Religious discipline first gives way ; formalisin and worldliness 
succeed ; and a shallow, specious philosophy, which, while it 
flatters the pride of intellect, acts as a narcotic on the con- 
science, is then eagerly imbibed as a substitute for the sterner 
requisitions of the Gospel. A very considerable portion of 
mercantile wealth was, at the beginning of the last century, 
in the hands of the London Presbyterians, who had virtually 
the whole ecclesiastical patronage of Dissenting churches. 
Discipline was, under aaih circumstances, almost as absolute 
a nullity asin the National Church,—and the popular voice 
had scarcely any more influence in determining the appoint- 
ment of the pastor. In this state of things, Arianism first 
shewed itself; and Arianism begat Socinianism; and Socinianism 
begat modern Unitarianism; and the children of modern 
Unitarians, at least a considerable proportion, go to church. 
In Boston, there are eighteen churches ; viz. ten Presbyterian, 
three Episcopal, two Sansa, one Methodist, one Roman 
Catholic, al one Universalist. Several of the Presbyterian 
churches are new and handsome buildings. 

The State of New York exhibits a rate of increase in the 
popuistion, that is unparalleled. In the year 1790, the popu- 
ation amounted to 340,120; in 1800, to 484,620; in 1810, 
to 959,220; in 1820, to 1,379,989. A great part of the 
race thus rapidly accumulated, has been derived from 

ew England. Our Author states, that 


‘ From three fifths to two thirds of the inhabitants have originated 
from that country. The proportion is continually increasing. New 
York is, therefore, aha to be regarded as a colony from New 
England. Itis not to be expected, however, that this stream of 
colonization will continue to flow hither with the same rapidity for 
any number of years to come. The lands in this State have in many 
parts already risen to such a price as must discourage new settlers,— 
such I mean as usually venture first into the wilderness; and the 
region north of the Obio presents a vast tract, equally fertile, and 
in a climate still milder, to invite immigration. Accordingly, the 
current of population from the New England States, during the year 
1815, has principally flowed into its borders. Still, the number of 
inhabitants in New York will increase for a long time to come, from 
immigration, as well as from the natural multiplication of its mbhabi- 
tants. It is to be observed that great numbers are continually 
crowding into this State for commercial as well as agricultural 
purposes.’ 


The religious condition and ecclesiastical arrangements of 
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this State differ materially from those of New England, owin 
to the different circumstances under which it was colbniaalt 
The original Dutch colonists were mere commercial adven- 
turers, under the control of the Dutch West India Company. 
As the charter of this company was limited to a short num- 
ber of years, considerations of immediate profit or loss were 
the only motives by which their policy was regulated. The 
colonists, moreover, were discouraged from forming any per- 
manent plans of improvement, by a consciousness of their ex- 
posure to the hostilities of the English, as well as to the at- 
tacks of the Indians. 


« But, notwithstanding these discouragements, the Legislature of 
the colony passed a law in 1683, for the purpose of supplying the 
State with ministers. In this law it was Bint og that, in the city 
and county of New York, in Richmond and King’s counties, and 
in two precincts of the county of Westchester respectively, a Pro- 
testant minister, qualified to officiate and have the care of souls, 
should be called, inducted, and established. It was also provided in 
the same act, that the freeholders of those places should every year 
be summoned to choose ten vestrymen and two church-wardens, who, 
together with the justices of each city, county, and precinct, should 
be authorized to assess a tax for the maintenance of the ministry and 
of the poor in their respective districts. This seems to have been the 
_ only law relative to any subject literary or ecclesiastical, passed by 

the legislature to this period. 


Attempts were made during the administration of Lord 
Cornbury, who is stigmatised as a purblind bigot, to make 
Episcopacy the paramount, if not the exclusive form of church 
government in this State, the inhabitants being for the most 
part either Dutch or English Presbyterians. The jealousies 
excited by these ill-advised and violent measures operated for 
a long time prejudicially to the interests of religion and learn- 
ing. In 1784, an act was passed, ‘ to enable all religious 
: eS i of this State to appoint trustees, who shall 
‘ be a body corporate for the purpose of taking care of the 
‘ temporalities of their respective congregations, and for other 
‘ purposes therein mentioned.’ But this law makes no pro- 
vision for the support of a minister, leaving that, as before, to 
be provided for by voluntary contribution. Against this sys- 
tem President Dwight very earnestly protests. Throughout 
the work, he is a strenuous advocate for an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, but for an establishment very different from any 
which would satisfy the advocates of state churches. In Con- 
necticut, the whole country is formed into religious congre- 
gations, styled ecclesiastical societies, who are invested with 
ample powers to tax themselves, to collect taxes, to hold 
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property, to receive donations, and to manage their own 
Fads, for the purpose of building or repairing churches, and 
maintaining the public worship of God. 


‘ This worship they are required to attend, churches they are re- 
quired to build, and ministers they are required to settle and support. 
In doing these several things, they are secured, so far as may be, 
against intrusion, Se interruption, and even indecency from 
others. The great object in view, the public worship of God, is re- 
quired, fer: 4 for, enforced, and defended. Some of the means 
by which it is to be accomplished, are pointed out; and all which 
can consist with the certain attainment of the object, are left to the 
societies themselves.’ 


All classes of Christians, however, are invested by this law 
with the same privileges. Our Author contends, that, in 
order to secure a competent living to the pastor, there must 
be a contract between him and the people, which contract is 
liable, he conceives, to be nullified, unless it is a legal one. 
‘ Every contract,’ he argues, ‘ which is not immoral, or of 
‘ which the fulfilment is not impossible, the Legislature of 
‘ every country, especially of every Christian country, is not 
‘ only authorized, but, so far as it is able, bound to enforce.’ 


‘ Where this is not the case,’ he maintains, ‘ ministers may indeed 
be settled, and for a time supported. But as every man knows that 
he can lay down this burthen whenever he pleases, multitudes will 
for this very reason Jay it down. When the power is possessed, it 
will be exercised ; and pretences will never be wanting to justify the 
exercise. At the best, the minister will hold his living on a tenure 
absolutely precarious ; and this of itself, will discourage men quali- 
fied for the office, from entering into it. The people therefore may 
be left for religious instruction to men utterly unqualified; to men 
destitute of the knowledge without which it is iinpossible that they 
should teach, and who thrust themselves into the pulpit merely be- 
cause they are too lazy to work. No greater calamity can befal a 
people than this, if we suppose them in a state of health and peace, 
except being saddled with a corrupt ministry.’ 


It is added, that, owing to this state of things, a consider- 
able number of ministers in the State of New York, have 
actually been dismissed, and such of them as have had it in 
their power, have returned to New England. 

The subject is an interesting one; but we have little room 
fdr discussion. Insuch a legal establishment as this, where 
the interference of the magistrate is limited to the enforcing of 
the contract between a congregation and the minister of their 
choice, there 1s nothing that can, in our opinion, be considered 
as unlawful: the only question relates to its expediency. The 
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determination of this question, it seems to us, must turn 
chiefly ou facts; and the facts which President Dwight ad- 
duces, are entitled to serious attention. Still, cases of particu- 
lar inconvenience, or difficulties arising from the extraordinary 
circumstances of a newly peopled country or a poor district, 
cannot be allowed to be decisive. In estimating the general 
expediency of such a legal provision, other facts will require 
to be weighed against these ; among which will be that of the 
perpetuation of error and false doctrine by means of this ve 
constitution of churches. Unitarianism is said to be predomi- 
nant in the Boston churches, and this legislative provision 
will unquestionably tend to foster and perpetuate it. The 
people have not, it would seem, the power either to dismiss 
their pastor, or to withdraw their contributions; for, if they 
had, this would still render the tenure precarious, in spite of 
the legal contract, and the New England clergy would be as 
badly off as those of New York. We must consider then, 
how far the interests of truth would, on the whole, be pro- 
moted by invoking to this extent the aid of the magistrate. 
Dr. Dwight maintains, that, in small towns, it would be i- 
possible to raise an adequate salary by voluntary contributions ; 
that the few individuals on whom the burthen would fall, 
would be unequal to it; and therefore he is for a tax. ‘ Be- 
‘ sides,’ he says, ‘ St. Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. has determined that a 
‘tax is the right and proper manner of doing this.’ This 
strange assertion will surprise our readers. We must give our 
Author’s explanation. 


‘ The contribution of a sum in proportion to the prosperity God 
has given men, is a tax; for a tax is nothing but a regular and pro- 
portional contribution. This proportion cannot be established but by 
authority; for except by authority, men cannot be required to render 
an account of their circumstances. Nor can any proportion approach 
s0 near to equity, as that which is formed under the direction of the 
Legislature.’ 


This paragraph is singularly incorrect and injudicious in 
every part of it. First, a contribution is nota tax: a tax isa 
compulsory exaction; a contribution is, in the usual accep- 
tation, a voluntary payment. Secondly, the spirit of the pas- 
sage referred to, is in direct opposition to the establishment of 
any proportion by authority. Thirdly, the iar al a man to 
render an account of his circumstances, is the most odious 
and objectionable feature of any tax which is regulated by 
personal income, and is a fertile source of fraud and iniquity. 
Fourthly, the proportion fixed on and required by the Legis- 
lature, is not likely to be equitable; because all taxes press 
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the most heavily on the man of small income. Fifthly, the 
tax supersedes altogether the operation of the proper motives 
which should induce a Christian congregation to support their 
minister, changing the whole character of the transaction, 
and vitiating the feelings with which he is regarded. Lastly, 
and this consideration ts fatal to the whole system, taxation 
will never in the long run secure a competent provision for the 
minister. What is the state of things in New England? The 
average salary of ministers in Connecticut, is stated to be, 
with all perquisites, not exceeding 400 dollars—a ‘ barely 
‘ comfortable subsistence ;’ and in sume cases, it is as low as 
250 dollars. We have no exact account of the average in the 
other States; but our Author says: 


‘ The greatest source of separation between ministers and their 
people, is, the smallness of their salaries ; and this, I confess, threatens, 
at the present expensive period, a more numerous train of evils than 
have hitherto been known of a similar nature in New England.’ 


When congregations are left to tax themselves, it does not 
seem probable that the stipends of the clergy will ever be much 
in advance of a bare maintenance. The method seems the 
worst adapted possible, to excite liberality. But it is from the 
aspect of things in Rhode Island—for of the state of religion 
in New York, he professes himself unable to obtain any accu- 
rate account—that our Author draws his strongest conclusions. 
The original planters in this State were chiefly 1mmigrants from 
Massachusetts ; part of them led by Roger Williams, consist- 
ing chietly of Baptists, part by Mr. Coddington, who is des- 
eribed as an Antinomian. 


* From the circumstances of its early settlement,’ says our Author, 
* Rhode Island became naturally the resort not only of such adven- 
turers as harmonized with them in religious opinions, but of most of 
those who were discontented and restless. A gradual aggregation, 
originated by a great variety of incidental causes, spread over the 
State, and occupied the whole of its territory. No single or regular 
scheme of colonization was pursued. No common object enited the 
immigrants, and no common character could be traced through the 
mass. Of the number who finally filled up its extent, were Calvi- 
nistic, Arminian, Sabbatarian, and Separate Baptists, constituting, 
together, the largest class of inhabitants; Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Moravians, Quakers, and Jews. Of most of these classes, 
a considerable number are Nihilists. In such casual collections of 
msnkind, it isan almost necessary consequence of their junction in 
society, that their peculiar religious opinions are held with less and less 
tenacity.--- ~The inhabitants of this State, in opposition to the rest of 
their New England brethren, have uniformly refused to support the 
public worship of God by law, or, in other words, to make a legal 
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ision for the support of ministers and churches. A contract 
Cpeete a minister and his congregation, for his maintenance, they 
have placed on the same footing as contracts made at the ing- 
table. Hence, except in their large towns, a minister liberally edu- 
cated cannot often be found. Hence, the places of such ministers 
are filled by plain, ignorant individuals. Ordinaril , these are farmers 
and mechanics, who push themselves into the desk for two reasons ; 
to avoid labour, and to display their gifts; or, in other words, from 
sloth and spiritual pride. In the desk, almost all such men vociferate 
ina manner which in every other place would be thought grossly 
indecent ; distort doctrines and precepts; dishonour ordinances ; 
ove the meaning of the Scriptures, and murder arguments and 
anguage. They are destitute of dignity, propriety, and candour ; 
coarse and clowaish in their manners; uncouth in their elocution ; 
and in their discourses clumsy and ridiculous. Next to a wicked 


ministry, the greatest evil which can befal the church, is a weak 
ministry.’ 


Without in the least impeaching the veracity of the excellent 
man from whose pen this description wines ¥ it is easy to 
perceive that it was drawn by no friendly hand. That such 
Set are to be found in Rhode Island, is highly probable. 
farnestly do we wish that they were confined to that State ; 
but unfortunately, they are not peculiar to New England. The 
account here given is, however, by no means marked by the 
Author’s usual ingenuousness. What led to this extensive im- 
migration from Massachusetts, of the Baptists more especially, 
he omits to mention, althongh it might throw some light on 
the singular obstinacy of their descendants in reer. to adopt 
the general ecclesiastical system of New England. They fled, 
we apprehend, from Presbyterian persecution. President 
Dwight is so inconsiderate or so weak as to call them intrud- 
ers—‘ the most uncomfortable of intruders,’ for ‘ they came to 
‘make proselytes.’ They were enemies to the peace of the 
State, leeumns they excited religious dissensions! They 
‘ preached in New Diginied, in defiance of the express injunc- 
‘ tions of the Government ;’ for which several were imprisoned 
and bamished, and one was whipped! And for this atrocious 
violation of religious liberty, our Author has the weakness to 
apologize. Yet he adds, ‘I am no friend to persecution for 
‘ religion or for any thing else.’ Archbishop Laud would pro- 
bably have said the same. 

It is not without pain, that we notice this extremely excep- 
tionable passage in the writings of such a man as President 
Dwight; but it may serve to shew how unfit the best of men 
are to be trusted with ecclesiastical power. The want of a 
legal provision in Rhode Island, is to be traced, we have no 
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doubt, to the religious principles of the Baptists, strengthened 
by disgust at the oppressive and intolerant conduct of their 
Presbyteri: in brethren. But this is not the true cause of the 
alleged degradation of their ministers. It 1s well-known, that 
the “old Baptists were opposed, on principle, to a regular] 

educated ministry; and many of them symbolized with the 
Quakers, on the subject of their maintenance. The conse- 
quence of this mistaken principle has been all but fatal to their 
cause. They have been led, however, to see their error; and 
within the p: ast fifty years, Baptist academies have been rapidly 
multiplied. The formation of Providence College by the 
‘ sober and intellivent Baptists’ of Rhode Island, is a proof 
that a similar revolution of opinion is proceeding in the Ame. 
rican bedy. Since our Author made these observations, the 
wealth of the inhabitants has increased in a more rapid manner 
than im any other part of New England; and ‘ with the ac- 
‘ quisition of property, the pe ople, particularly in the large 
‘ towns, appear to have acquired more hberal views concern- 
‘ ing the importance of learning to the community.’ Thus, 
the evil which, Dr. Dwight affirms, ‘can never be remedied 

‘ but by the inte rposition of Government,” 1s silently yielding 
to the natural influence of ine reasing national wealth, and the 
progress of education. 

The state of society in the city of New York is described in 
very favourable terms. Its inhabitants are mnugrants of all 
nations, and, of course, all religions. In 1784, they amounted 
to 18,400; in 1810, to 96,000, or more than five times that 
number within twenty-six years; in 1819, to 119,657. 


‘ New York,’ says our Author, ¢ is distinguished for its hospitality. 
A great part of the citizens merit the character of sobriety, and the 
number is not small of those who on the best grounds are believed to 
be religious. ‘The clergy are highly esteemed and treated with great 

respect, Every thing of a religious nature is regarded with becom- 
ing reverence by a great proportion of the citizens, and few even of 
the licentious think it proper to behave disrespectfully towards per- 
sons or things to which a religious character is attached..,,.. There is 
no place more frequently selected by foreigners as an agreeable resi- 
dence, than New York,,,...[n addition to this account, I am not a 
little gratificd in being able to add, that real religion was, perhaps, 
never more prevalent in New York, than within a few years past. In 
proportion to its size, it is not improbably a more religious city than 
any other in the w wld, The police has become, I suspect, superior 
to that of any other city in the American Union. The order main- 
tained here is ina sense absolute. Law reigns with an entire con- 
trol; and resistance to it is unthought of. This, I acknowledge, is 

equally true of Boston ; but Boston has scarcely more than a third of 
the population of New York, and this population is chiefly native ; 
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while that of New York is, to the amount of two thirds, derived from 
different parts of the United States and from Europe.’ 


On contrasting this account of New York with that given of 
the present state of the churches in Boston, we are unable to 
perceive that any strong case is made out in favour of: the 
superiority of the New England system—at least in applica- 
tion to cities and large towns. But we must now take leave of 
the subject, and of these volumes ; to which, however, we may 
again have occasion to refer in noticing other publications on 
America which lie before us. The copious extracts we have 
made, will sufficiently shew the valuable nature of the present 
work ; but we might have given far more entertaining se!ec- 
tions, had we consulted merely the amusement of our readers. 
[t abounds with anecdotes relating to the Indian tribes, and 
the occurrences during the Revolutionary war, with biographi- 
cal notices of eminent natives, and pleasing sketches of Ame~ 
rican scenery, which continually relieve the dryness of topo- 
graphical detail. In an appendix are contained, Letters on the 
misrepresentations of European travellers concerning America, 
—in particular, Volney, Weld, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
and Lambert, and on some other subjects requiring distinct 
notice. Among these, the prospects of the United States, 
which furnish a most interesting subject for speculation, are 
ably discussed in conclusion. With the exception we have 
noticed, the work is in all respects highly creditable to the 
Author, as a man of observation, a slate a patriot, anda 
Christian minister. 
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Art. Il. 1. Cicero de Republicé & Codice Vaticano descripsit Angelus 
Maius, Bibliothece Vatican Custos. 1823. 


2. La République de Ciceron, d’aprés le Texte inédit recemment dé 
couvert et commenté par M. Mai, Bibliothecaire du Vatican: avec 
une Traduction Frangaise, par M. Villemain de |’ Academie Fran- 
gaise. 2 Tomes. Paris, 1823. 


THE delight felt by the Italian restorers of learning in the 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when so many ancient 
manuscripts were rescued from the dust and PB ao 3 of the 
conventual libraries, was of the purest and most enviable kind. 
Laborious and expensive as was the pursuit, success more than 
repaid the mpaateas of their toil and their money. The dis- 
covery of a manuscript, says Tiraboschi, was regarded as the 
conquest of a kingdom. That these mines of literary wealth 
were exhausted at that epoch, and that no more of the great 
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master-pieces of antiquity yet remain to be recovered frow 
the sepulchres of time, could never have been admitted as 
a legitimate conclusion, even if the recent exhumation of more 
than one ancient manuscript from the rubbish of the Vatican, 
effected by the learned and well-directed industry of Signor 
Maio, had not authorized sanguine hopes of regaining some 
portion of these long-lost literary treasures. The manuscripts 
discovered at the revival of learning, were those which had 
been copied for the express use of the | few who were conversant 
with those neglected studies, and which having been deposited 
in the monastic collections, escaped the great shipwreck of 
antiquity. Whereas Signor Maio’s re ‘searches have been directed, 
and with the most fortunate issue, to those parchments from 
which, in the scarcity of that material during the dark ages, 
the destructive parsimony of the cape ats had erased a prior 
manuscript, (not so effectu: “ as to be wholly obliterated,) in 
order to make way for some barbarous production more conso- 
nant to the taste of the period. In a former volume,* we 
briefly adverted to the circumstances connected with the in- 
teresting discovery made by the learned Curator of the Ambro- 
sian Library, which led him to exclaim with rapture, ‘ O Deus 
‘ immortalis, repente sustuli, quid demum video? Ena Ciceronem, 
‘en lumen Romane facundia indignassunis tenebris circumseptum! 
The immediate occasion of those transports, was the discovery 
% of some Fragments of Orations supposed to be those of Cicero, 
t | over which had been written the works of Sedulius, a monkish 
versifier of the fifth century. His labours have at length been 
rewarded with a prize of still higher value, inasmuch as, in the 
present instance, the genuineness of these remains is unequivo- 
cal, and as the political treatise, the greater part of which has 
been thus unexpectedly brought to light, is one of the most 
justly celebrated productions of the Roman’ Orator. For the 
sake of those readers to whom the subject may be new, we 
shall briefly repeat the account we have already had occasion 
to give, of these Codices Rescripti. 

The sc arcity of the ancient writings is chiefly attributable to 
the slow process of copying. It 1s also owing to another cause. 
The Romans wrote their books either on parchment, or on a 
substance made from the Egyptian papyrus. When the Sara- 
cens conquered Egypt in the seventh century, the intercourse 
of Italy with that country was nearly destroyed, and the papy- 
rus was disused. Parchment, therefore, though a much scarcer 
and more costly material, was used for this purpose ; and books 
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rose so high in value, that a Countess of Avignon is said to 
have paid for a copy of homilies, two hundred sheep and five 
quarters of wheat. The monks of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries were, in consequence of the dearness of skins, tempt- 
ed to erase an old manuscript from a parchment in order to 
substitute a new one. Hence it would not be extravagant to 
conjecture, that a decade of Livy or a lost book of Tacitus 
may yet be found, half-erased but still distinguishable, beneath 
the legendary life of a saint or a martyr.* Had Petrarca and 
his coadjutors at that period been aware of the extent and 
frequency of the practice, they would undoubtedly have ex- 
jlored the same sources of discovery, and, in all probability, 
have saved many inestimable fragments which have since 
perished. [t is not, therefore, in the least irrational, to suppose 
that many of the master-pieces of ancient genius may still 
come to light, which are now covered with a second CRORE 
struggling as it were for breath, and oppressed and overlaid by 
the leaden weight of monastic dulness. 

To whatever extent, however, Sig. Maio’s process of discovery 
may be carried, and whatever may be the fate of his future 
researches, it is our last remaining hope. Herculaneum is not 
likely to repay the labour and the expense of unfolding the 
rolls found in its ashes. The manuscripts, indeed, having been 
calcined by fire, exhibit entire characters, words, and senten- 
ces; but the several leaves of the volumes are consolidated 
into a compact oman mass, which crumble to the touch. For 
thirty vears, an elaborate and varied course of experiments bas 
been applied to the unrolling and deciphering of them, but 
with trifling success. A few imperfect pages of an ancient 
treatise upon music, and a commentary on the philosophy of 
Epicurus, are all, or nearly all that have yet been redeemed 
from the ruins of Herculaneum. Some flattering hopes of 
success were derived from the chemical process invented by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, to detach the leaves of the manuscripts ; 
but even his efforts have been equally unavailing. 

Under these circumstances, Signor Angelo Maio, who, to an 
ardent love of antiquity, joined, in an extraordinary degree, 
the first virtue of an antiquary, an indefatigable patience, 
turned his attention to this source of discovery. e fact, 
that the practice of erasing an antecedent manuscript in order 
to make room for another, was common to the Greek and 
Latin copyists of the middle ages, (though first adopted by 
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* The Codex Ephrem, one of the oldest and most valuable of all 
the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, is a Codex rescriptus. 
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the Latin scribes,) had been noticed by Montfaucon; who had 
also remarked, that, whether from the imperfection of the in- 
strument, or the inexpertness of those who used it, the erasure 
was seldom complete. It therefore occurred to Sig. Maia, that 
from these double manuscripts, the precious remains of the 
ancient writings might ip all probability be elicited. In 1814, 
when he held the post of curator of the Ambrosian library of 
Milan, he discovered in one of its apartments some old parch- 
ments,on which, after a little examination, he discerned plainly 
the phrases and proper names of Cicero peeping out from beneath 
the barbarous verses of Sedulius. The raptures of Petrarca 
and Poggio were again felt by Sig. Maio, and he has well 
earned the honour of being classed, in this later age, with 
those eminent restorers. His first discovery, indeed, amounted 
to little more than a few disconnected fragments of three Ora- 
tions of Cicero. Such as it was, however, it re-animated his 
diligence, and was followed by other Ciceronian relics, traced 
through a voluminous manuscript of the seventh century, which 
turned out to be a collection of the acts of the council of 
Chalcedon. The sheets composing the volumes, were remains 
of a great number of ancient manuscripts cemented together. 
In addition to the fragments of Cicero, were found, an old 
commentary, long extracts from Symmachus, the verbose rhe- 
torician who pleaded the cause of Paganism before Valenti- 
nian, several declamations of the declining school of Roman 
eloquence, the Greek and Latin Epistles of Fronto, and some 
Letters of Marcus Aurelius. Sig. Maio successively published 
these remains in the order of their discovery, following them 
up, in 1817, with fragments of an old commentator on Virgil 
which he had traced beneath the homilies of St. Gregory. 

It may readily be supposed, that this is a mode of discovery 
necessarily liable to accident, and that, with whatever care and 
diligence the elder manuscripts may be traced, they could not 
have been restored without many /acune and imperfections. 
It may happen also, that the manuscript thus evoked from its 
grave, may not, after all, be worth the time and toil of its re- 
suscitation. The copyists did not always employ the erasing 
tool to the great models of antiquity. The palimpsesti* (as 
they were termed by the Greeks) are often merely exchanges 
of one worthless composition for another equally worthless,— 
the dullness and ignorance of the fifth, subrlendsa by the dull- 
ness and ignorance of the following century. Were it possible, 
however, to be sceptical as to the authenticity of Sig. Maio’s 








* Tladw de novo, and law rado. 
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discoveries, the ingenuous and manly simplicity of his pro- 
cedure must remove every doubt, for he has genres ss the same 
labour and anxiety on the puerile and antithetical declama- 
tions of Fronto and niin te S09 as on the political treatise of 
Cicero, which a more fortunate accident threw in his way. 
So abundant are the testimonies to Sig. Maio’s good faith, that 
the formal enumeration of them would be an afiront offered to 
his integrity. The success of his first researches attracted 
towards him the attention of the lettered world. Having been 
sromoted to the honourable office of librarian to the Vatican, 
e recommenced his labours amid that copious and opulent 
collection ; and they.were soon repaid by a manuscript, unfor- 
tunately not complete, of the dialogue De Republicf, over 
which had been transcribed, probably in the sixth century, (for 
the characters are apparently of that time,) the commentaries 
of St. Augustine on the Psalms of David. Upon so interest- 
ing a manuscript, he naturally expended still more labour and 
diligence. The work was carried on in the eyes of all the 
literati of Europe, who had free access to it, in every stage of 
its progress: no doubt, therefore, can exist of its authenticity. 
The external evidence is redundant; but, by men of taste and 
scholarship, it will be tried at the higher standard of its inter- 
nal excellence. The living characters of an ardent and elevated 
mind, of patriotic virtue; and an enlarged and comprehensive 
genius, who can mistake? What literary cunning, what intellec- 
tual dexterity can successfully imitate? This 1s a medium of 
moral proof infinitely more decisive than the orthography of 
words, or the conformation of letters. Cicero, it is true, has 
had hosts of imitators. Petrarch, Erasmus, and others, have 
been Ciceronian in their style of Latin composition, perhaps 
more Ciceronian than their great master himself; but Cicero- 
nianism will not make a Cicero. An eye accustomed to his 
flowing, graceful, and majestic sentences, would at a glance 
detect the imposture, 

It is not the most inviting, but it is an important part of the 
subject, to trace the fate of this celebrated treatise, of which, 
till Sig. Maio’s discovery, merely a few fragments had come 
down tous. There is abundant reason to infer, that all the six 
books existed entire as late as the seventh century. The in- 
trinsic merits of the work, the meditation and care with which 
it was composed, and the estimation in which it has been held 
for so many ages, ought, it might have been imagined, to have 
ensured it a longer duration. It was evidently a great favon- 
riie with Cicero himself, who heard with unusual complacence, 
its praises echoed around him. He says in one of his letters, 


that Atticus almost devoured it; and Ceelius, one of his cor- 
Vor. XX. N.S. 2 I 
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responde nts, writes to him while at his Tusculan villa, that 
it was in every one’s hands. To none of his works does 
he himself make more partial or frequent allusions. The sub- 
ject which it discusses, he never recurs to, but with the fondest 
predilection. He intended it, he tells us, as a legacy to pos- 
terity, m which he had traced the rmage of that government 
to whose service his life was dedicated. It was his model of an 
ideal perfection, framed in some few intervals snatched from the 
toils of his public employment, or when his mind was oppres- 
sed by some obtrusive anticipations of the calamities which 
afterwards overwhelmed the republic. In the Augustan period, 
a book that recalled to Roman minds the Roman virtues 
which were then no more, would have been too keen a reproach 
to him who had destroyed them. During that reign, therefore, 
it was rather perused than mentioned. Durimg those of Tibe- 
rius and his immediate successors, the jealousy which pro- 
scribed the busts and images of the great men of the republic, 
would not have tolerated a work which kept alive its proudest 
recollections. The same senate which could condemn Cremu- 
tius Cordus to death, for the sole crime of being the historian 
of the times of Cicero, would not have countenanced the cir- 
culation of a treatise, which was the depositary of his maxims 
and opinions. In the first two ages of the empire, therefore, 
scarcely any mention of it occurs. It is only slightly noticed 
by Seneca. Quinctilian, whose work was dedicated to Domi- 
tian, would of course pass it byin silence. Nor 1s it even 
mentioned by the younger Pliny, who lived in better times. 
It is twice cited by his uncle, but the passages extracted are 
devoid of interest. It is, however, more remarkable, that this 
celebrated dialogue should not have been spoken of by Taci- 
tus, nor by the writer of the rhetorical treatise which goes by 
his name. It is not to be supposed, that this great and feeling 
writer was unacquainted with a work so well calculated to pre- 
serve and to fan into a flame the few sparks of virtue which 
yet lingered in the bosoms of Thrasea and Helvidius. 

The next mention of the De Republica occurs in the third 
century, when Lampridius compiled his life of Alexander 
Severus* ; a work in which many highly interesting anecdotes 
are buried under a load of trivial and unmeaning details. 
During the reign of this excellent prince, the Roman world 
enjoyed a short but delicious calm, after having experienced 
for forty years the successive and various vices of four tyrants, 

whose names are hateful to humanity. Alexander, says his 
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biographer, turned his attention to Greek literature, and de- 
voted himself with great assiduity to the Republic of Plato, 
In Latin, he read nothing more diligently than the Offices and 
the Republic of Cicero. The study of this eloquent dissertation 
might, indeed, have contributed largely to form the taste, and 
strengthen the understanding of this yirtuous Emperor. It 
might have inspired him with those noble ideas of man and of 
government, which he endeavoured to embody into his admi- 
nistration of affairs. But such principles, though enforced 
with the masculine and impetuous eloquence of Tylly, the prin- 
ciples of immutable justice, which were the adamantine basis 
of his Republic, had fallen upon too late an age, and were 
seeds lost upon a sterile and ungrateful soil. The literary taste 
also, without which so great a product of human reasoning 
could not be caaueiee, had rapidly declined ; for the first 
literary characters of the age were little better than expert 
scholiasts or pedantic sophists. The fourth and fifth centuries 
are almost silent concerning the De Republica, but it is often 
cited by the grammarians, Ti Nonius, and others, for the 
elucidation of grammatical questions. But, while Pagan 
letters were declining, the Christian fathers did not djsdain to 
borrow from them, when they were assailing the religion and 
hilosophy of the ancients. From the tning armoury of 
a literature, they drew the weapons with which way car- 
ried on the attack, and Paganism itself supplied the polished 
instruments of its own destruction. Lactantius and St. Au- 
gustine cite entire passages from the treatise De Republica. 
Besides many long quotations, St. Augustine gives an my a 
tical epitome of the third book. The passages cited by the 
two Christian fathers, and the Somnium Scipionis preseryed by 
Macrobius from the sixth book, have for a long period consti- 
tuted all of the De Republicé (with the exception of the pas- 
sages scattered over the grammarians) that o descended to 
modern times. To Lactantius, for instance, we have hitherto 
been indebted for that beautiful imitation of Plato, which he 
transcribed entire from the third book. This Father, who, 
from some resemblances, or rather affectations of Cicero’s style, 
has been called the Christian Cicero, applied that noble piece 
of casuistry to the sufferings of the Christian martyrs. ‘ Quiero, 
‘si duo sint, quorum alter optimus vir, equissimus, summa 
‘ justitiA, alle at tide; alter insignis scelere et audacia; et si 
‘in eo sit errore civitas, ut bonum ulum virum, sceleratum, faci- 
‘norosum, nefarium putet; contra autem qui sit improbissimus, 
‘ existimet esse summa probitate ac fide ; proque hac opinione 
‘omnium civium, bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ei 
‘denique auferantur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, vincietur, 
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‘uratur, exterminetur, egeat, prostremo, jure etiam optimo 
‘omnium miserrimus videatur; contra autem ile improbus 
‘ laudetur, colatur, ab omnibus diligatur, omnes ad eum hono- 
‘res, omnia imperia, « omnes opes, omnes undique copie con- 
‘ ferantur, vir denique optimus omnium existimatione et dig- 
‘nissunus Oomm fortuna optima judicetur ; —quis tandem ert 
‘tam demens, qui dubitet utrum se esse malit?’ This eloquent 
passage is, to be sure, put mto the mouth of a personage in 
the dialogue, named Philus, who preaches up the sophistical 
doctrines of Carneades, and proposes the two-fold hypothesis 
of the just inan ove rwhe Imed with ignominy, and the bad one 
crowned with all the rewards of virtue, in support of those 
doctrines ; but the contrast 1s so powertully exhibited, that, 
with all the bias and inclination of the supposed spe vaker, the 
mind of the reader involuntanly takes the side of virtue, and 
throwing its sympathies into the scale of the sufferer, at once 
determines the question. Passages also of extraordinary beau. 
ty and eloquence have been preserved by St. Augustine, 
Many of them are the more valuable, inasmuch as they are 
wanting in the palimpsestine manuscript. 

That splendid conception which was the foundation of the 
whole structure of the commonwealth,—the eternal sovereignty of 
justice antecedently to every human authority, a natural Jaw 
antecedent to every positive institution,—was the favourite 
hypothesis of Cicero. It is a conviction familiar to the ancient 
world, and perhaps bespeaks one of those primitive revelations, 
of which the traces are still distinguishab le,—reminiscences, 
as it were, of a high and celestial origin, which from time to 
time burst forth in the speeches and writings of the great men who 
adorned it. ‘Thus, the awful sanctions of Divine authority are 
imparted to human legislations, the creatures of that universal 
and paramount law, which is the immediate emanation from 
the Divine will. ‘ Every law,’ says Demosthenes,* ‘is en- 
‘ titled to obedience, inasmuch as law itself is the invention 
‘ and gift of God.’ ( ruprpce Xas Sw por Qrwy) Hooker’s s grand deifica- 
tion of gener ral law, holds a distinguished place amongst the 

aphorisms of the great and the wise both of ancient and modern 
times. No writer has enunciated the proposition with greater 
force, none has more skilfully traced the limitations which 
bound, or the exceptions which modify, the doctrine. ‘ Of 

‘ law,’ says the powerful author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
‘ there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the 
‘ bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world : all things 
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* Orat. I. contra Aristogect. 
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‘ in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
‘ her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
‘ both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
‘ though each j in ditlerent sort and manner, yet all, with uniform 
‘ consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.’ 
The celebrated passage preserved by Lactantius from the third 
book, and forming a part of Scipio’s defence of justice, unfor- 
tunately not restored in the palimpsestine copy, yields to none 
of those splendid topics either in the dignity of its expression, 
oF the compendious distinctness of its definitions. ‘ Est qui- 

‘ dem vera lex,’ says Cicero, ‘ recta ratio, nature congruens, 
‘ diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad officium 
‘ jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat, que tamen neque probos 
‘ frustra jubet, aut vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut vetando 
‘movet. Huic legi nec obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex 
‘ hac aliquid licet, neque tota. abrogari potest. Nec verd aut 
‘ per senatum aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus ; ne- 
‘ que est querendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius; nec 
‘ erit alias lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nune, alia posthac, sed 
‘et omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex et sempiterna et 
‘ immortalis continebit ; unusque erit communis quasi magis- 
‘ ter et imperator omnium Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, 8 
‘ ceptator, lator.’ 

We have enumerated nearly all the scattered fragments of 
the De Republic&, which were accessible to modern scholars, 
before the discovery of the Vatican manuscript. Of these, 
the Somnium Scipionis is unquestionabl of the highest value ; 
that splendid episode in which Scipio lineutan’ upon the im- 
mortality of the soul, enforcing it with all the —— of reason, 
illustrating it with every embellishment of fancy, for the great 
end of strengthening the civil institutions of the commonweal 
by the aids and corroborations of that sublime dogma. We 
are indebted for it to Macrobius, whose dull commen'ary has 
happily proved the means of its preservation. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the entire treatise existed so late as the 
filth century, in the early; part of which that scholar wrote. 
The taste of the middle ages, more favourable to the mystical 
reveries of Macrobius, than to the pure simplicity and oo 
vigour of the Roman philosopher, embalmed the commen 
and suffered the original work to perish. For the treatise is 
rarely mentioned by any writers later than the fifth century. 
Sig. Maio conjectures, thatthe Byzantine Greeks were not unac- 
quainted with it; but he draws his conjecture from a passage 
in Photius, a Greek of the eighth century, who has given a 
short analysis of sume political dialogues, which, from the 
enurechange of the names of the prolocutors, seems at most to 
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have been only an imperfect and imterpolated version, or per- 
haps merely an abridgement of the Latin original. He suspects 
also, upon the doubtful authority of Barthius, that the six en- 
tire books were in the possession of Peter of Poictiers in the 
twelith century. It 1s certain, however, that at the revival of 
letters, they were the object of a long and painful tesearch to 
Petrarch, who, in one of his letters, has recorded his eloquent 
regrets for the ineflicaciousness of the pursuit. Poggio also 
instituted similar Inquiries, but with no better success ; and 
down to the auspicious discovery of the [talian Editor, little 
or nothing was known of one of the finest monuments of Ro- 
man genius, beyond the fragments already noticed, and the 
slender citations of the grammarians,—fracments inspiring the 
most anxious longings for the remainder, but which, put to- 
gether, scarcely amounted to twenty duodecimo pages of 
modern letter-press. 

This brief sketch will enable our readers to appreciate the meri- 
torious discovery of Sig. Maio, who, by the means we have mention- 
ed, has succeeded inrestoring tous a considerable partot the or- 
ginal text, and consequently a great part of the reasonings and 
reflections that occur inthe dialogue. Unfortunately, indeed, 
from the state in which it was found, it is broken by perpetual 
chasms; the sentences are often imperfect, and their sense obscure 
and interrupted. Yet, the good faith of the discovery is attested 
by these very imperfections. The outline of the original is 
still visible; its leading divisions are distinctly marked, and 
two books are almost in a complete state of preservation. The 
discovery, therefore, though imperfect, is one of the rarest 
felicity ; for we are now for the first time enabled to judge for 
ourselves, whether the only theoretical book upon the science 
of government, which ever appeared in ancient Rome, has 
been justly honoured with the praises of past, and the regrets 
of later ages. We must wot, however, pass over the details 
- relate to the discovery. Tn what age the commentary of 

Augustine on the Psalms was inscribed on the copy of 

i icero’s De RepublicAé, is an obscure question; and the 
attempts of Sig. Maio to unravel its difficulties, disappoint us. 
Thus much is evident; that the manusc ript was removed from 
a monastery at B obbio. or Bobio, a town in the Milanese, to 
the Vatican, during the pontificate of Clement VIIth, to whom 
if was pre sented as a copyV of the work of the C hristian father, 
without the slightest suspicion that any more ancient compo- 
sttion was lurking beneath it. Of the Christian commentator, 
there remains so much as reaches from the 119th to the 140th 
Psalm inclusively. The Augustinian manusc ript is conjectured 
to be of the tenth century. It is complete in the beginning, 
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defective in the middle, and retains little more than a third of 
the concluding part. Unhappily, the incompleteness of the 
Augustinian, involves also that of the Ciceronian manuscript ; 
for every page of St. Augustine that is missing, 1s a loss also 
of apage of Cicero. With regard to the Ciceronian manu- 
script, Sig. Maio observes, that, in his whole experience of pa- 
limpsesti, he bas met with none of which the characters are so 
large. It consists of three hundred pages, each divided into 
two columns, each column containing one hundred and fifty 
lines, so that every leaf has thirty lines, and every line ten 
letters. Those letters being of an extraordinary size, the 
whole volume, had it been complete, would not have com- 
prehended the whole of the treatise De Republicé; a circum- 
stance which enlarges the proportions of the parts that are 
wanting. 

The labour of evolving the elder from the later manuscript, 
is not the whole of Sig. Maio’s merit in this publication. The 
literary commonwealth owes him large obligations for his con- 
jectural sagacity in supplying some of the ae and the ver- 
bal annotations with which the text is elucidated. The treatise, 
in passing through the hands of M. Villemain, a writer of con- 
siderable talent and of no mean reputation in France, appears 
ina shape much less scholar-like than as it issued from the 
hands of Sig. Maio. The French Editor, having been pleased 
to make a book of it, after the most approved modern recipe 
of book-makers, has given it a bulk by no means its own, 
swelling it out with a translation into French,—a language 
whose idiom refuses all alliance with the Latin ;—a long com- 
mentary, perfectly useless to those who can read the original, 
and not very edifying to those who cannot; with a preface and 
appendix, containing all that has been heretofore said about 
Cicero and his writings, e¢ qguibusdem alus. Would not the 
valuable remains of that great writer have appeared in a more 
graceful and more appropriate costume, if MY translation and 
some of the notes had been omitted, and the stream of his im- 
mortal eloquence had been permitted to flow, unchecked and 
unbroken by the brickwork and masonry of M. Villemain ? 


‘ quanto preestantius esset 
Numen aque, viride si margine cluderet undas, 
Nec ingenui violarent marmora tophum ?’ 





We have remarked, that this is the only speculative disserta- 
tion on politics, of which we have any mention in the Latin 
language. But it is still mote yaluable as the depository of the 
opinions and feelings of a great statesman, upon the most im- 
portant secular interests of the human race, and of his own 
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notions concerning the constitution of Rome; a constitation 

which hardly any of his contemporaries appears to have studied 

with half the diligence and enthusiasm of Cicero. In truth, 

political studies engrossed little of the time and attention of 

the ancient Romans. The great business of extending their 
unwieldy domination, and of enslaving mankind, left them no 
leisure for the idle disquisitions which amused the Greek and 
Sicilian philosophers, in the shades of their academies, and 
the peaceful precincts of their cities. Yet, it seems to be an 
old and established habit among studious and philosophical 
men, to amuse themselves with the erection of imaginary re- 

publics. [tis the struggte of virtuous and feeling minds, sor- 
rowing over the ills, and seeking a refuge from the passions of 
the present times, to esc ape to a better order :—an aspiration 
after the past or the future, from the ery nt. The gravest phi- 
losophers have sought this asylum from their own experience, 

peopling it with their own virtues, and moulding it to their own 
tuste. Wearied with the fitful alternations of democracy and 
tyranny, Plato betook himself to his Atlantis, or to the institu- 
tions of his most impracticable commonwealth. Tacitus re- 
freshed his pencil, tired with the delineation of a corrupt 
pe ople and its despic able masters, by tracing the portrait of 
a simple and uncultured race, inhab meg the forests and mo- 
rasses where the infant freedom of the North was nursed into 
its hardier maturity. More and altinetion. in the gloomy 
days of religious fanaticism and political madness, soothed 
themselves into an oblivion of what passed around them, by 
sketches of a free state, undisturbed by faction, where freedom 
reposed under the sh: di w of public security. During the evil 
days on which Cicero had fallen, his imagination seems to have 
sought a kindred solace. lis country was still bleeding from 
the recent wounds of Mi irius and of Sylla ; - andthe cloomiest 
auguries were gathering around him, of the approaching usur- 
pation of Cesar. In such a condition of things, he constructed 
this ideal edifice of political justice and civil happiness, but 
constructed it out of the ruins of the old constitution of Rome, 
ascribing to ita purity and a perfection to which, in her best 
days, Rome was a stranger. Widely as the political work of 
Cicero varies from the Polity of Aristotle or the Republic of 
Plato, he availed himself of the speculations of each, temper- 
ing, accor lin yr lo his own eclectic method, the visionary 
schemes of the Founder of the Academy, with the more positive 
and dogmatic reasonings of the Stagyrite; making, at the 
same time, considerab le use of the facts which had been col- 
lected by the diligent observation, and classed by the intuitive 
exactness of the latter. In no other respect is he tinctured 
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with the philosophy of Aristotle; and he was too practical a 
statesman to borrow the revertes of Plato, who had imaged to 
himself a state of things, of which it was its best reecommenda- 
tiun to be unattainable ;--which, if it could have existed, would 
have deprived human life of all its value,—which, roscribing 
wetry, extinguished imagination, that better life of man, and 
blotted out the moral and physical beauty of the fairer half 
of the creation, by despoiling them of the charms of chastity. 
To admire the sublime truths, the graces of fancy and of diction, 
which profusely play around doctrines fundamentally false and 
vicious, and in the highest degree odious and revolting, is all 
that, in an enlightened age, could be expected from the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Plato. Cicero, therefore, derived from 
him little more than a few of the ornaments, the tracery and 
intercolumniation of his political structure; not indeed b 
imitating the manner, but by catching the spirit which breathed 
in the Platonic writings. The dream of Scipio, for instance, 
is in Plato’s manner heing a digression, in which the immor- 
tality of the soul and the retributions of futurity are inculcated, 
through the intervention of a being expressly raised from the 
grave to impart the awful secrets of the mysterious world 
which lies beyond it. 
As to the Polity of Aristotle, it furnished still fewer maxims 

of that civil prudence which adapts itself to the wants and 
necessities of society. It is chiefly valuable for its classifica- 
tion, according to their several genera and species, of the 
actual gove rnments of his age. He is a guide who is most use- 
ful when he deviates from his own plan; ; and his propositions 
are for the most part true, only when they are at variance with 
his theory. ‘ His Polity,’ remarks Mr. Mitford, ‘ seems rather 
‘an idea of a colony of phi losophers to be founded among 
‘ barbarians, than what could be sei ‘ously offered for improv- 
‘ ing the condition of the whole or any part of Greece.’ One 
result, however, froma diligent perusal of Aristotle’s treatise, 
must be, a complete sceptic ism concerying that form of Grecian 
polity, which, among as many specimens of constitutions as 
those ticketted and labelled by the Abbé Sieyes, promised the 
sreatest amount of social security, and tended to extinguish 
those predilections and prejudices without which every patriotic 
virtue withers away. But the aim of Cicero was more elevated ; 
it was to produce a work emphatically Roman,—to confirm the 
politics al creed of his countrymen ; to revive the dying flame of 
patriotism in their bosoms, by recalling the fre edom and sim- 
phe ity of past times, and summoning thei ‘ir most pious remem- 
brances, their most cherished partialities, all their public affec- 
tions, their social charities, to the defence of that venerable 
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fabric, which so many storms had shaken, and over which so 
many still impended. 

From several passages, however, it may be inferred, that the 
Cyropedia of Xenophon supphed many of those maxims of 
politic: ul prudence (yreua), those convenient and concise pieces 
of sententions wisdom, so readily understood and so easily 
retained, which occur in —_ frequency y through the De Re- 
publica. Hence, probably, Cicero might have derived the pre- 
dilection that reiwns through his book, for that mixed or tem- 
pered monarchy which was considered by the philosophers of 
Greece, as the surest safeguard against the ills of popular 
licence. This preference of a mixed or balanced government, 
which is distinctly avowed in the first book of the De Repub- 
lich, not only constitutes an interesting feature in its reasonings, 
but imparts an additional value to Sig. Maio’s discovery. 


* Quod cum ita sit? (he had been painting the respective evils of 
oligarchy, tyranny, and popular misrule) ‘tribus primis generibus longé 
pre stat, mea sententia regium; regio autem ipsi praesti abit id quod 
orit @quatium et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum publicarum mo- 
dis.. Placet enim esse quid-dam in re publica prestans et regale ; 
esse aliud auctoritate principum partum ac tributum, esse quasdem 
res servatas judicio voluntatique multitudinis. Heec constitutio pri- . 
mum habet aqualitatem quandam magnam, qua carere diutius vix 
possunt liberi; deinde firmitudinem quod et : ile prima facile in con- 
traria vitia convertantur, ut existat ex rege dominus, ex optimatibus 
factio, ex populo turba et confusio ; quodque ipsa genera generibus 
spe commutantur novis, Hoc in hac juncta moderatéque permixta 
conformatione rei public non ferme sine magnis principum vitiis 
evenit. Non est enim causa conversionis, ubi in suo quisque est gradu 
firmiter collocatus, e* non subest quo precipitet et decidat.’ 


The theoretic admirers of the English constitution, as well 
as those who live beneath, the shade of its beneficence, will 
feel no abatement of their admiration, on finding that its great 
outline had been sketched by so vigorous a hand, and its noble 
principles sanctioned by the assent and sympathy of such a 
mind. It was not, indeed, an hypothesis peculiar to Cicero. 
As we have already intimated, it was familiar to the ancient 
writers on polity. Stobwus has preserved a passage from a 
political dissertation by Hippodamus, (the same philosopher, 
we presume, of whom Aristotle* speaks so slightingly,) which 
is little less than the divination of the British constitution ; not 
merely of that consutution in its exterior elements, but the 
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hidden play of its springs, the wholesome conflicts of passions 
which it sets to work, the alternation of its parties, and the 
rotatory principle of its administration. Ina fragment of Poly- 
bius, well known to scholars, the same form of government is 
sketched with equal distinctness. It was contemplated also 
by the profound genius of Tacitus, though he despaired of its 
durability, and was somewhat sceptical as to its being pructica- 
ble. These are, in truth, anticipations of the lights and im- 
provements of after ages ;—convictions bearing inwardly on 
men of elevated understandings, which are by no means rare 
phenomena in the history of the human mind. Let it silence 
the presumptuous ignorance of those who are insensible to the 
perfections of the British constitution, and indulge themselves 
in senseless cavils at its supposed defects, to observe the as- 
senting suffrages of the wise and good in former ages, thus 
viven to it in advance ; speculative wisdom supplying the place 
of experience, and imaging that order of things, as the con- 
summation of political skill, and the perfection of civil pru- 
dence ; the highest minds employed in the abstract configura- 
tion of a system, destined to be the freest, the most happy, 
and, under God, the most durable of human policies. 
if Cicero erred, when he discerned, or thought that he dis- 
cerned, the system which he eulogizes in the old constitution of 
Rome, it was a patriotic error which misled him. We think, 
however, with Montesquieu,* that the Oe tei of the execu- 
tive and legislative powers, was the real basis of the Roman 
ereatness. It was to this state of things, that Cicero, amid 
the growing calamities of the republic, the usurpations of the- 
oreat, the corruptions of the people, strove to recal his country- 
men. In the historical view of it, which occupies nearly the 
whole of the second book, he traces the civil institutions under 
which Rome had once been so free and so prosperous, institu- 
tions which he vainly hoped to revive, as the best securities 
against popular disorder and the sad necessity of a dictator. 
Yet, it must be acknowledged, that the historical facts are co- 
loured and distorted in order to adapt themselves to his reason- 
ings. Still, it is undeniable, that the early constitution of 
Rome remained essentially monarchical even after the abolition 
of monarchy; for monarchy was not so much destroyed as 
transferred. The Consuls and the Senate formed that might 
aristocracy which afterwards decided the fate of the world. 
From a frame of things thus constituted, proceeded that unity 
of design and vigour of enterprise, which made Rome invin- 


-_—_—~_—— 





* « Grandeur et Decadence.” c. 12. 
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cible to all but to her own corruptions. It will be asked, how- 
ever, Where is the mixed and balanced government imagined 
by Cicero? For what is the uniform tenor of that republican 
history on which he dwells with such complacency, but an un- 
intermitted and turbulent struggle of parties, a long course of 
intestine commotions, appeased only for a season by the clums 
expedient of a Dictator! It is manifest, we think, that Cicero 
was conscious of the want of some mediatorial power in the 
Roman government, to obviate that hateful remedy ; and the fact 
may be inferred from the renovation of the equestrian order, ~a 
measure he carried during hts consulship, but which did not 
correspond to his wishes, inasmuch as it proved a new element of 
confusion and discord. At the time, however, when he composed 
his treatise, it was prudent not to be explicit, for Cesar was 
rising daily in popularity, and had given already some intel- 
ligible hints of his unbounded appetite for domination. 

The truth is, the Roman world was not then ripe for the 
mixed and balanced government contemplated by Cicero. 
Christianity is the beneficent principle which has assuaged the 
violence of unjust power, mitigated laws by manners, reconciled 
change with stability, and, by consecrating the commonweal, 
and preserving the structure from profanation, placed political 
and civil rights under a constant and inviolable safeguard. 
Constitutions approaching much nearer to perfection, than that 
of ancient Rome, have required the support of a religion, 
which infuses into legislators and sovereigns high and worthy 
notions of the responsibilities under which they act, and into 
all conditions that love of order which is requisite to the en- 
joyment of rational freedom. The proudest sentiments of 
Roman virtue could not inspire the enthusiasm which the hope 
of immortality kindles—that diviner inspiration which points 
out to the soul her celestial destination, and refines and pre- 
pares her for her thght. Compared with this, the patriotism of 
the ancient world was a cold and lifeless impulse; and it was 
upon this frail principle, that the political institutions of those 
times alone reposed. 

It must be confessed, that, with all its merits, the treatise 
De Republica, by holding up the ancient government of Rome 
as a model of perfection, has sketched a state of things equally 
ideal and visionary with those that have been framed by the 
professed artificers of lmaginary commonwealths. We regret, 
(such is the frequent recurrence of the /acuna@ in the Vatican 
manusc rip t,) that we are enabled to give only a very slight ana- 
lysis of it. Scipio, who lived ata period which touched the 
Opposite extremes of the ancient simplicity, and the growing 
elegance which a vei. rapidly in aiden the principal 
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speaker in the dialogue; and there is some dramatic consistency 
in putting into his mouth, a perpetual chaunt in praise of old 
institutions, the idolatry of the past. This sentiment Cicero 
habitually cherished, and to such a degree, that, on one occa- 
sion, it betrayed him into the paradoxical assertion, that the 
legislation of the Twelve Tables was worth all the meditations 
of all the philosophers. Of the first sentences in the first 
book, many are lost, but the greater part of the proemium is 
preserved. He begins, and in his own person, with a mild at- 
tack upon those Epicurean philosophers, who, disdaining the 
cares of the republic, retired to the shades of ease and of lei- 
sure. To refute the doctrines which recommended this inglo- 
rious inactivity, and to establish the superiority of an active 
over an inglorious life, he cites the imstances recorded in the 
Roman annals, of a high patriotic devotion, and urges the 
great examples of disinterested virtue displayed by Regulus, 
the two Seipios, and Cato. Here begins the Vatican copy, 
with two words, evidently part of an imperfect sentence, tm- 
pett liberavissent, and which, in all probability, applied to the 
invasion of the Gauls or that of Pyrrhus. The great names 
to which he appeals, are in themselves a triumphant answer to 
the casuistry which recommended an indolent abstinence from 
public affairs. He then pronounces the apotheosis of the Ro- 
man constitution, deducing it, in deference to the fashionable 


creed of the Romans, from a celestial origin. He expresses his 


conviction, that it is one of the instinctive properties of 
man’s nature, to rise in defence of the common safety,—a 
generous principle which triumphs over all the blandishments 
of ease and of pleasure. ‘ Nor is it enough,’ he says, ‘ to 
‘ possess this virtue as a mere accomplishment, without its 
‘ being carried into actual exercise. An art, indeed, may be 
‘ said to be possessed by those who understand it, even though 
it be not called into use; but virtue exclusively consists in 
exercise. Its most glorious exercise is the direction and guid- 
‘ ance of public affairs, thus realizing, not by idle discourse, 
‘but by a course of efficient action, that which has been 
‘taught in the shades of the schools.’ ‘ For my part,’ he 
continues in another passage, ‘ just as I think that great and 
over-ruling states are better (to use the fanguage of Ennius) 
than small cities, though protected by mabey ortresses, 80, 
in my opinion, those who govern such states by their wisdom 
and authority, are superior, in respect of true philosophy, to 
those speculative men who are wholly estranged from public 
‘ affairs.” Then follows a sentence which can be given only 
in its own glowing and luminous phrase. 
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‘ Et quoniam maximé rapimyr ad opes augendas generis humani, 
studemusque nostris consilus et laboribus tutiorem et opulentiorem 
vitam hominum reddere, et ad hanc voluptatem } ipsius nature stimulis 
incitamur ; teneamus eum cursum, qui semper fuit optimi cujusque ; 
neque ea signa audiamus, que receptui canunt, ut cos etiam revocent, 
qui jam processerint.’ Lib. I. c. 2. 


After this exordium, into which he has breathed all the 
warmth of his eloquence, and in which the lofty pride of 
conscious virtue inspired by his consulship, seems to betray 
itself equally in the exaltation of the sentiments, and the 
energy of the language,—having, by way of introduction to the 
dialogue, sketched, in a few rapid and vigorous strokes, one 
or two portraits of the great men who take a part in it, he 
begins the colloquy by means of a somewhat agreeable fiction. 
It is, in fact, a conversation narrated by Cicero at second- 
hand, and as he himself had heard it while yet very young, 
from Rutilius, the fnend of the great Scipio, and his associate 
in arms and glory. Scipio is the chief speaker, and we are 
detained for some time on the very threshold of the discourse, 
by a digression which the admirers of Plato’s manner cannot 
well object to in Cicero. The subject first started, is an astro- 
i one. A parhelion of the sun had been observed, 
This gives rise to a long dialogue, in which, according to the 
imperfect philosophy of the time, the sun, the law of eclipses, 
the planetary system in general, are rather tediously discussed, 
aod many remarks are made upon the sphere invented by Ar- 
chimedes, most probably the archetype of the modern orreries, 
The topics of physical science are, indeed, most whimsically 
selected; and we might be induced to suspect that they were 
thrust in for the sole purpose of exhibiting the extent and 
variety of the Author’s attainments. At length, however, the 
subject-matter of the-discourse is introduced, by means of a 
transition equally ingenious and natural. ‘ How is it,’ asks 
Lalius, ‘ that the son of Lucius Paulus Scipio, a member of 
‘ so illustrious a family, a citizen of so glorious a republic, 
should be occupied in idle investigations about the appear- 
‘ ance of two suns in the heavens, and be wholly indifferent 
‘ about the more portentous appearance of two senates, I had 
‘ almost said, two nations in the same government? For you 
‘ all know that the death of Tiberius Gracchus, and the whole 
‘ system of his tribuneship before his death, have split the 
‘ Roman people into two parties.’ He then touches upon the 
factions and dissentions of the republic, and having admonished 
the : gaat part of the company to disyaiss their apprehensions 
of the prodigy which had been the subject of their late dis- 
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course,—telling them that these were matters beyond the reach 
of human knowledge, or that, if the knowledge of them could 
be obtained, it was not likely to make them either happier or 
better, —exhorts them to apply their minds to that branch of 
knowledge which may conduce to the reformation of the State, 
and convert a divided senate and a divided people into a stable 
and harmonious government. Then, in reply to their question 
as to the nature of the studies which would enable them to 
contribute towards so desirable an end, he replies : 


‘ Eas artes que efficiunt, ut usui civitati simus: id enim precla- 
rissimum sapienti# munus maximumque virtutis vel documentum vel 
oficium puto. Quam ob rem ut he ferie nobis ad utilissimos rei 
publice sermones potissimum conferantur, Scipionem rogemus, ut 
explicet quem existimet optimum esse statum civitatis. Deinde alia 
queremus: quibus cognitis, spero nos ad hec ipsa vid perventuros, 
earumque rerum rationem que nunc instant, explicaturos.’ 


Here, two leaves are wanting in the Vatican manuscript. 
Scipio probably urges some modest excuse for declining the 
arduous task which his friends imposed on him; and they, in 
their turn, renewed their entreaties. For Leelius, when the 
manuscript continues, is Br: Sr why he had pressed it upon 
Scipio. ‘ It was proper that the first man in the republic 
* should be selected to discourse upon it. I recollect also,’ 
says Leelius, ‘ that you were often in the habit of conversing 
‘ on political matters with Panztius and Polybius ; and TI am 
‘ moreover convinced that you will demonstrate by various 
‘ examples and reasonings, the unrivalled excellence-of that 
‘system of things which we have imberited from our 
‘ fathers.’ : 

Much of the first book is occupied with Scipio’s discourse 
upon the simple and elementary forms of government; despo- 
tism, aristocracy, and the republican form. Having discussed, 
in a didactic mode, these several unmixed kinds, and avowed, 
in the person of Scipio, pen gare for that which should 
combine the advantages, and exclude the inconveniences of 
each, Cicero, in the second book, proceeds to .that historical 
dissertation which we have already mentioned. His portrait- 
ure, purporting to be historical, is not, however, the less a 
fancy-piece. History was not then the art which it has since 
become. Of philosophical history, the ancients were ignorant. 
It was the agreeable narration of events, that they called by that 
name, and no pomp and circumstance were omitted to render 
that narration striking and imposing. To reveal the mysterious 
and hidden causes, the silent but unfailing influences, by 
which at one time states and empires are hurried on to their 
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highest aggrandizement, at another impelled rapidly to their 
downfal,—to deduce from facts collected, compared, combined, 
those retlections without which history is a romance to recreate 
an idle hour, rather than the school of wisdom and experience,— 
this seemed to them foreign from its ai and character. Tac 
tus himself, who, as Montesquien has remarked, ‘ abrégeait 
‘ tout parcequ’ il voyait tout,’ abundantly as he scatters his re- 
flections, confines them chiefly to the picture immediately under 
his hand. We cannot trace in his luminous work, those latent 
principles of decay, which destroyed the liberty of Rome, and 
of that moral depravation which had so rapidly fitted her for 
the yoke, and rendered her so patient beneath its pressure. In 
Cicero’s time, the domestic history of the republic had scareel 
any of the genume features of that Important branch of letters. 
In its character and its principle, it resembled rather. those 
genealogical memoirs of particular families, compiled by some 
humble de pendent, whose venal fancy is required to furnish the 
requisite supply of virtue and courage to illustrate it. In the 
veriod of Roman greatness, it was not enough that she should 
be then proud and. prosperous ; It was necessary to shew that 
she had been so from the beginning. The darkness, therefore, 
of her early annals was filled up by a celestial origin and a 
series of miraculous interpositions. All that tradition taught, 
or fiction feigned, was swallowed with the most unhesitating 
credulity. Accordingly, in the second book, of the De Re- 
publicA, those fictions so grateful to Roman vanity, are faith- 
fully echoed. Not a word occurs of several events calculated 
to humble the pride of Rome, recorded in a later age by 
Livy, and alluded to by Tacitus ; such as the actual taking, of 
the city by Porsenna, and the state of absolute slavery to 
which the citizens were actually reduced during its captivity, 





‘et que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit.’ 


If the historical portion of Cicero’s work be liable to_ this 
observation, will the political parts recompense the disappoint- 
ment of the student? A tablet by so masterly a hand, of the. 

civil institutions of his country, might well excite the most 
pa expectations. The loss, therefore, of the greater portion 
of the other books cannot be too ac ately lamented. Yet, this 
disappoinime nt will be mitigated by recollecting, that the 
ancient writers philosophized too hi ibitually on these subjects, 
and were too conversant with the elementary axioms of the 
science, to admit us into any satisfactory knowledge of the 
practice and daily routine of their governments. riting for 
their contemporaries, to whom it was necessary to glans 
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nothing of what was passing under their eyes, and to whum the 
constitutions of the republic were perfectly familiar, they left 
but little to satisfy the curiosity of posterity and of foreigners. 
The great work of Livy leaves us in a state little better than 
ignorance upon many essential points in the Roman govern- 
ment; and it is to be presumed, that on these points, the 
treatise De Republica, had it reached us in its original in- 
tegrity, would have been scarcely more satisfactory. How little, 
for example, do we know of the judicial proceedings of the 
republic, the appellate jurisdiction of the courts, the mode of 
supplying vacancies in the senate, the effect and extent of the 
plebiscitum, and various questions of a similar kind, which 
are likely to elude our curiosity for ever, because the writers 
of that dey did not permit themselves to think that they could 
become obscure or doubtful. 

It is fair also to remark, that, abounding with passages of 
consummate beauty, it is still the work of the orator, rather 
than the statesman. Comparing it with his letters to his friends, 
in which he unbosomed himself of all the practical knowledge 
which his active life had enabled him to store up, and disclosed 
so many of those state secrets which shew his comprehensive 
acquaintance with the less obvious operations of policy, and the 
more recondite mysteries of governmg mankind through their 
favourite prepossessions and their ruling passions,—we might 
justly suspect that Cicero had reserved the esoteric doctrines 
of his political sect for a public dissertation, keeping back its 
abstruser maxims for private communication. In a word, the 
De Republica, as far as we are now enabled to judge~by the 
additional fragments of it which have been brought to light by 
Sig. Maio, was intended as arhetorical exhortation to that species 
of patriotism which is lighted up by animated pictures of the 
past deeds and elder institutions of our country ;—a studied 
eulogy of ancient, by way of a more pene reproof to later 
Rome, intended also, perhaps, as a skilful piece of flattery 
to the senate. It is certain, however, that upon the interior 
policy of Rome, it is wholly silent. By that interior policy, 
we mean the system which preserved her ascendancy, and se- 
cured the obedience of conquered countries; what, in one 
word, may be expressed by a modern phrase,—the management 
of the republic. Yet, while we are thus compelled to admit 
that it accords but faintly with the idea that would arise spon- 
taneously in our imagination, of a political discourse from the 
pen of a great, an active, and a successful statesman, for man 
years of a stormy public life the leader of the republic, and for 
nearly the whole of it one of its first citizens; and while, in 
point of practical wisdom,—the application of facts to argument, 

Vol. XX. N.S. 2K 
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and the reciprocal application of argument to facts, a single 
speech of Demosthenes unfolds a polity more comprehensive, 
and views of expediency more enlarged and more fitted for the 

eculiar occasion which had arisen, than the whole work of the 
Je Republica ; (of whose entire plan, we now for the first time 
are enabled to judge ;) admitting also, that it displays still less 
of that acute and pe netrating philosophy which enabled 
Bossuet and Montesquieu, in a distant age, to unravel the secret 
operations of that wonderful state-craft which subdued the 
world, and made the world proud of its subjugation ;—with all 
these admissions, the Vatican manuscript is an invaluable relic. 
in the first place, it is a more perfect copy of the work, than 
could have been ever calculated upon as likely to be snatched 
from the destroying grasp of time. It is also the depository of 
the thoughts and reflections of a philosopher and a politician, 
upon the most tmmportant interests of the human race, be- 
queathed as a legacy to his country in the most perilous crisis of 
her affairs. In short, it is an augmentation of those treasures of 
eloquence and reason, which are contained in the works of the 
greatest orator ofantiquity. To close the subject, we have ob- 


tained, by the happy discovery of Sig. Maio, two hundred pages 
more of Cicero ! 


Memoirs. 





— III. Royal Memoirs on the French Revolution: containing, 
. A Narrative of the Journey of Louis XVI. and his Family, to 

hd by Madame Royale, Dutchess of Angouleme. 2 A 

Narrative ofa Journey to Bruxelles and Coblentz, in 1791, by 

Monsieur, now Louis XVIII. 3. Private Memoirs of what passed 

in the Temple, from the by Madore of the Royal Family, to the 


Death of the Dauphin, by Madame Royale, Dutchess of Angou- 
leme. Svo. 9s, 6d. pp. 362. London. 1823, 


Ww E shall not detain our readers long with this volume, since 
the most interesting portions of it were several years ago 
translated and given to the public, and the more recent matter 
has run the round of the new spapers. The details, supplied by 
the Dutchess D’Angouleme, of the sufferings of her family and 
herself, are painfully interesting. They make up a tale of mise 
ry which, even in the instance of private individuals, would be 
considered as most severe ; but when we take into the account, 
the strong contrast furnished by the previous circumstances of 
the royal victims, and the merciless aggravation with which 
their persecutors w antonly visited them, we have before usa 
scene of calamity to which we can find a parallel only in those 
extreme cases which stand out from the surface of history, as 
instances of intense and unmitigated wretchedness. 
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It may be made a question, whether the journey to Varennes 
was @ wise or an imprudent hazard ; but there can be no difficul- 
ty in characterizing the conduct of the aw one his friends as 
admirably adapted to render ineffectual a scheme which, in the 
main, seems to have been well adjusted. With the exception 
of the Swedish Count Fersen, scarcely one of the parties con- 
cerned seems to have conducted himself with coolness and self- 

ssion ; and Louis, with his usual timidity of character, and 
is ingenious knack at always doing yang the thing which 
he should have most carefully avoided, was the Marplot of the 
whole business. So gross was the mismanagement of the very 
first movements, that it is quite inconceivable to us, how the 
party succeeded in leaving the Tuilleries unperceived. The 
delay which occurred in consequence, had a disastrous effect 
on the subsequent events. The confidential agents stationed 
on the route, quitted their posts, most unaccountably neglecting 
to leave a trusty person to collect or to communicate informa- 
tion. When the King was arrested at Varennes, not one of the 
cavalry officers who had been stationed there by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, had sagacity enough to recollect that, since it was 
deemed inexpedient to employ immediate force, the only pos- 
sible chance of escape lay in the presence of the Marquis hime 
self, with an effective force, and that the only way of accom- 
plishing this object, was by riding off to head-quarters without 
amoment’s delay. There does not, in fact, appear to have been 
any real impediment to the complete success of the enterprise, 
even amid the difficulties which arose from the emulative blun- 
dering of nearly all the assistants, excepting the restless folly 
of the King, whose absurd exposure of Fis well-known features 
at St. Menehould, was the sole cause of ultimate failure. With 
the help of a little seasonable prudence, Monsieur, now Louis 
XVIII., and his companion, the Count D’Avaray, succeeded at 
the same time, though on a different road. His narrative of their 
adventures forms an amusing section of a melancholy tale. We 
cannot, however, compliment the discretion which dictated the 
publication, since, though it exhibits his Majesty in the light of 
a gay and amiable person, it does not display his character as 
aman of feeling and reflection under an equally favourable as- 
pect. Joyful for his own escape, he seems to have been but 
little annoyed by anxieties respecting the other members of his 
family, but very much so by the privations to which his appe- 
tite was constrained to submit. The prospect of a bad ved 
was little less formidable than the danger of arrest; and his 
grief for the failure of his relatives, ‘ follows hard upon’ his rap- 
ture at the unexpected discovery of a cask of Burgundy. 
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The volume is closed by an interesting document, the report 
of the Conventional Commissioner Harmand, appointed to jn. 
vestivate the condition and treatment of the son of Lonis XVI. 
then confined m the Temple. The sketch of his life is worth 
citing, 


* Few men, even in the Revolution, have suffered greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune than J. B. Hormand, the author of the following 
paper. He was of a respectable family, and an advocate at the bar 
before the Revolution. In 1799, he was elected to the Convention, 
where he voted for the eri/e of the king, which was equivalent under 
the circumstances to a vote of acquittal. Though he sat on the 
Mountain, he was really a modéré, not to say a royalist. After the 
fallof Robesnierre, he became a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, in which canacitv he made an official visit to Louis XVIL., 
which is the subject of the following narrative. 

* Harmand became a member of the Council of Ancients and secre. 
tory of that body: he was afterwards elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred, and when the accession of Bonaparte began to produce a 
regular government, M. Harmand was appointed Prefect of a De- 
partment, and created successively a member of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Baron of the Empire. He, however, does not seem to have 
been a more cordial partisan of the Usurpation, than he was of the 
Revolution: for he seems to have been deprived of his Prefecture, 
and reduced to an obscure and severe, but not dishonourable poverty. 
In 1814, he published a pamphlet on the treatment of the Royal 
Family in the Temple. of which the following report is an extract; 
but the sale of this work was too feeble a resource, and towards the end 
of 1815, this man—who had sat in all the legislatures of regenerated 
France—whose character and talents were always respectable—who 
held for a moment the fate of the Royal Family in his hands—who was 
governor of one of the most important departments of his country, 
and finally decorated with stars and titles of nobility—this man was 
found in December, 1815, starving of cold and hunger in the streets of 
Paris, and lived only to be conveyed to the public hospital. 

‘ The report itself is extremely interesting, particularly on account 
of the firmness and sensibility evinced in the steady silence of the un- 
fortunate child.’ pp. 288—9. 


We confess ourselves quite unable to perceive any thine of 
the ‘ firmness and sensibility’ which are so obvious to the Edi- 
tor. The commissioners found the poor child amusing himself 
with constructing ‘ houses’ and ‘ trunks and boxes’ with playing 
cards, nor did their entrance induce him to desist from his oc- 
cupation. He paid no attention to their motions; but, when 
they addressed him personally, proposing exercise and recrea- 
tion, and offering him his choice of toys and sweetmeats, he 
looked at them ‘ with an amazing fixedness, denoting the most 
‘ utter indifference.’ When grapes were set before him, he ate 
them readily ; but to every question he listened with the same 
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437 
fixed, attentive gaze, without returning a syllable in reply. 
When commanded, he obeyed ; but, when requested, he took no 
yotice of the appeal. He betrayed no surprise at any of the 
proceedings, but preservs dto the close the same unbroken si- 
leuce, and the same unperturbed tranquillity. 


Bourbon Memnwirs. 


‘ I have stated,’ says M. Harmand,‘ that the motive to which the 
commissaries attributed the obstinate silence of the Prince was, his 
having been forced by Simon to give evidence against his mother and 
hisaunt. I inquired of them, in the ante-room, whether that silence 
really began on the day upon which that atrocious violence had com- 
pelled him to sign the odious and absurd deposition against the Queen. 
They repeated their assertions on that point, and protested that the 
Prince had not spoken since the evening of that day ! 

‘ My colleagues and I agreed, that, for the honour of the nation, 
which was ignorant of these unhappy circumstances—tor that of the 
Convention, which, indeed, knew them not, but which ought to have 
known them—and for that even of the criminal Municipality of 
Paris, which knew all, and which caused all these evils,—we should 
confine ourselves to the ordering some steps of temporary alleviation 
(which were immediately carried into effect); and that we should not 
wake a report in public, but in a secret committee; and it was so 
done.’ pp. 300—S02. 


Now, admitting the correctness of all these particulars, as 
well as of the specific period assigned to the commencement of 
this remarkable silence, we can see nothing in any of the circum. 
stances to justify the inference, that they were the result of 
a sclf-imposed penance, or of a high-minded resolution. The 
impassive look and the uninterested and unanxious behaviour 
of the child ; his infantine employment; his readiness to partake 
of dainties ; his obedience to command ;—all these seem the ef- 
fect of a mind weakened to idiotcy by a long course of brutal 
treatment, rather than the consequence of heroic and unaltera- 
ble resolve. We are not, however, quite satisfied of the entire 
correctness of these statements. Weare unable to perceive 
theexpediency of M. Harmand’s reserve ‘ for the honour’ of 
the criminal municipality of Paris,—a corporation of rufhans 
without a single redeeming or mitigating quality to shield their 
memory from universal execration ; nor can we understand how 
a fact which must have been known to so many individuals, 
could remain a profound secret from 1795 to 1814, 

The notes which the Translator has appended to the text, af- 
ford much useful explanation, but they accasionally display a 
very absurd spirit of Bourbonism, and are sometimes amusingly 
fantastic in their admiration of words and phrases apparently 
Insignificant, 
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Art. IV. Letters on the State of Christianity in India ; in which the 
Conversion of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable, &e, 
By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore. London, 
1823. 
(Concluded from Page 310.) 


W E have already adduced sufficient proof that the assertions 

of the present Abbé Dubois, cannot be in the slightest 
degree depended upon. But still, the reputation he enjoys as 
a learned, though not an honest man, may lead to the suppo- 
sition, that his testimony is of some weight at least with regard 
to the Oriental versions. The ‘ literal translation of the Canada 
* Version of Gen. L.,’? which the Abbé has given, not without 
note or comment, in the Letters before us, has made an un- 
favourable impression even on persons well disposed to the 
cause of Christianity in India. It is prefaced with the follow- 
ing letter to J. S. Esq. which is too characteristic to be 
omitted. 


* My dear Sir, 


* In my last I informed you, that I would take the first moments 
of leisure I could spare, to give you my opinion on the printed Canada 
translation of the first four chapters of the book of Genesis, which 
you did me the honour to submit to my criticism. I have thought 
that the best way of performing this task, was to send you a literal 
translation into English from the Canada version, in order that you 
may be able to judge of the merits of the latter yourself; you will see 
from the accompanying translated chapter, that there is scarcely a 
single verse in that version, which may be said to have been accurately 
translated, and that in several instances the meaning of the text is 
perverted or materially changed. 

‘ If you entertain suspicions as to the genuineness of my trans- 
lation, as there are, 1 suppose, Brahmin writers in your office, ac- 
quainted with both languages, you can show them both the Canada 
version, and my English translation, and I trust that they will do 
justice to the correctness of the latter. 

‘ The other chapters are equally incorrect, both as to the meaning 
and the style. The latter has appeared so low and so ludicrous, to 
several natives of good sense, whom | desired to peruse the whole 
attentively, that they all expressed themselves with marks of contempt 
and disgust at such a performance; and they all agreed in saying, 
that if it were intended to render the Christian religion for ever con- 
temptible and odious to the pagan Hindoos, there were no surer 
means to attain this end, than to exhibit to them our sacred records 
under such a despicable garb. 

* Ihave been so thoroughly disgusted in going through the trans- 
lation of the first chapter, that I beg you will excuse me the trouble 
of translating the three others. For I cannot disguise to you, that 
a& a most sincere believer in the divine origin of our Holy Scriptures, 
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I cannot help experiencing the most distressing feelings of indig- 
nation, when I see these sublime books, the sacred word of God 
himself, so basely, so shamefully, so sacrilegiously defaced, debased, 
and perverted, and held out under such a shape to the very enemies 
of our holy religion, as the pure word of God. 

‘If one of the many proofs of our holy books being of divine 
origin, be derived from their intrinsical worth, from their noble, in- 
imitable, and majestic simplicity, there is, alas! on the other land, 
but too much reason to fear, that the Hindoos will form a directly 
opposite judgment onthe subject, when they behold the ludicrous, vul- 
gar, and almost unintelligible style of the versions at present circulated 
ainong them ; and that even the most reasonable and best disposed, 
in beholding our Holy Scriptures under such a contemptible shape, 
so far from looking upon them as the word of God, will on the con- 
trary be strongly impelled to consider them as forgeries of some ob- 
scure, ignorant, and illiterate individual, and of course a downright 
imposture, 

‘It is, however, to execute such performances, (for the Tamoul 
and Telinga versions, parts of which | have also perused, have not 
appeared to me superior to this,) that public credulity in Europe is 
imposed upon, and immense sums of money are subscribed, 

‘ You may rest persuaded, that all those sot-disant translations will 
soon find their way to the bazar streets, to be sold there, as waste 
paper, to the country grocers, for the purpose of wrapping their 
drugs in them; and indeed, in my humble opinion, they are fit for 
nothing else. 

‘ I express to you my sentiments on the subject with candour, and’ 
without hypocrisy, as you have requested me so to do, and I am ready 
fearlessly to express the same, in the presence of the Bible Society 
itself, and of all the universities in Europe ; for my opinion, (let them 
give it the appellation of prejudice, of ignorance, or obstinacy, it is 
the same to me,) being grounded on an inward conviction, the result 
of a long and attentive experience, is unalterable. 

‘ ] remain, &c. &c. 
‘ 11th June, 1821.’ 


The first thing which struck us, on perusing this letter, was 
the mysteriousness of the circumstance mentioned—how JS. 
should obtain possession of the first four chapters of Genesis 
in the printed Canada Version, when no such version was to 
be found enumerated among either the Serampore translations, 
up to the date of the above Letter,—or among the versions 
circulated by the Bible Society. A passage, however, in the 
Report of the Directors of the London Missionary Society for 
1822, will probably furnish the key. It is there stated, that 
the Canara Version, (which is what the Abbé terms the Canada) 
of the New Testament was finished, and that ‘ that of the 
© Pentateuch by Mr. Reeve, in a revised state, had been sub- 
‘ mitted to the Committee of the Madras Auxiliary Bible So- 
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ciety.’ ‘ Printed specimens,’ it is added, ‘ of this translation, 
containing the first three chapters of Genesis, had been trans- 
mitted to several Canurese scholars, and approbatory testi- 
‘ monials returned. The rest of the Pentateuch was to under- 
‘ goa similar examination, and a Committee of Revision had 
een appointed to superintend the same.’ So then, it would 
seem that this ‘ printed Canada translation,’ which the Abbé 
holds up as a specimen of the a proved versions circulated b 
the Bible Society, has never yet been either printed or finished ; 
that only a few chapters of an unrevised version, had been 
privately circulated for the express purpose of inviting enti- 
cism, and ascertaining the merits of the execution; and that 
it was proposed to submit every part of the Pentateuch to this 
critical examination, before the work was proceeded in. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Report of the Directors of the above men- 
tioned Society, for 1823, unexpected and unavoidable diffi- 
culties are stated to have delayed the progress of this Canara 
Version ; and Mr. Hands, the Missionary stationed at Bellary, 
to whom we are indebted for the Canarese Testament, is said 
to be engaged in a revision of Mr. Reeve’s translation of the 
Pentateuch. Thus, the very circumstance which the Abbé 
Dubois has attempted malignantly to turn against the Oriental 
Missionaries, attords only a fresh illustration of the laudable 
caution and indefatigable diligence with which they are pro- 
secuting their invaluable labours. 

Was it an offence that one of these printed specimens was 
not transmitted by the Missionaries to the Abbé Dubois? We 
can only suppose that he does not rank, in the East, among 
Canarese scholars. He talks very roundly about what ‘a 
‘ Hindoo scholar’ must think of such a performance ; but a 
Iindoo scholar is a phrase almost as unmeaning as would be 
a European scholar,—unless we are to understand by it a 
learned Hindoo, But where will be found a Hindoo learned 
in all the sixty languayes of Hindoestan * A ‘ Hindoo scholar,’ 
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* «A good observer,’ says the Abbé Dubois in the preface to his 
former volume, ¢ will remark, under all general points of resemblance, 
as much difference between a Tamul and a Telinga, between a Ca- 
wera and a Mahrata, as one would perceive, in Europe, between an 
‘nglishman and a Frenchman, an Italian and a German. There are 
some Countries in India, peopled from time immemorial by different 
nations, who, though mixed together in the same province, and even 
iv the same district, still preserve their distinct language, character, 
ond national spirit. On the Malabar coast, for example, within a 
space of forty or fifty leagues trom North to South, from Telicherry 
tu Onore or to Nagara, there are no less than five different nations 
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to deserve that name, ought to be versed in at least ten alpha- 
bets and thirty dialects. The Abbé Dubois has probably 
acquired some knowledge of the Canarese, as well as of the 
Tamul and the Telinga. To these three languages of the Pe- 
ninsula, we have reason to believe that his learning is con- 
fined; since in his “ Description,” there occur no distinct 
traces of his having had access to any other native sources of 
information, than these supply. The ‘ Hindu Tales’ and 
‘Fables’ which are there given, are such as ‘ have passed,’ he 
says, ‘into the Tamul, Canara, and Telinga languages.’ The 
vague manner, however, in which he expresses Sinwelf, both 
in these Letters, and in the former work, on the subject of 
Hindoo literature, is very unlike an accomplished philologist. 
That the Tamul and Telinga versions ‘ have not appeared’ to 
him superior to the Canara specimen, is a very unsatisfactory 
mode of speaking for a man to adopt, who had really had an 
opportunity of examining them. The fact is, that the Penta- 
teuch and the New Testament only, have as yet been finished 
in the latter; while the Tamul Version is not one of the Se- 
rampore Translations. If this learned Frenchman had known 
any thing about the matter, he would have been aware that 
the ‘ performance’ was not one for which either the Mission- 
aries or the British and Foreign Bible Society are responsible. 
In the Sixteenth Report of that Society, there will be found, 
among the documents given in the Appendix, a report from 
the Corresponding Committee in Bengal, who state that 


‘ With reference to the Tamul Bible, the Society has already been 
informed, that a revision of the Version printed by Fabricius, had 
been undertaken by the Rev. Mr. Rhenius and Dr, Rottler at Madras, 
That revision, as far as it has been examined by competent persons 
on the Coast, having been pronounced a great improvement of the 
original work, the Committee resolved that the Book of Genesis 
should be printed at Madras for general circulation ; and that, if the 
revised Version should be found generally acceptable, after the ex- 
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peopling that small territory; and all of them appear to have been 
settled there upwards of a thousand years. These five nations are, 
the Nairs or Naimars, the Kurga or Kudagu, the Tuluou, the Kaun- 
guni, and the Canara. These are not merely names of casts, as 
might be supposed, but they distinguish five different nations,,.and 
each has its peculiar language, by which it is as much discriminated, 
as by its national customs, spirit, and character. This information 
is in itself curious ; and it will shew that, in selecting the Canada 
version for his animadversions, the Abbé has not been influenced by 
its comparative importance, in reference either to Hindoo literature, 
or to the population who speak that language. | 
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periment had been sufficiently made, it may be followed by an entire 
edition of the Sacred Scriptures in that language.’ p. 163. 


Here we perceive marks of the same exemplary caution on 
the part of the Society, extending to their adoption of existing 
versions. If the Abbé Dubois had any criticisms to offer on 
either the Tamu! Bible of Fabricius, or the Telinga New Testa- 
ment of the Serampore Missionaries, they would be thankfully 
received as the contributions of a scholar to the cause of Ori- 
ental literature, to say nothing of Christianity. But we can- 
not avoid suspecting, either that he has never seen either of 
the Versions in question, or that he did not feel competent to 
the task. Nor is ita little singular, that he should altogether 
have passed over the Canarese New Testament, to the accuracy 
and idiomatic propriety of which, testimony is borne bya 
learned Brahmin named Menachaya, in a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, of Madras, printed inthe same Report. To a 
Canarese scholar, such a production, whatever were its im- 
yerfections, must, one would think, have been interesting. 

dad the Abbé, then, never seen it?) Or are we to understand 
from his silence, that it would not have suited his purpose to 
notice it? 

It is scarcely worth while to examine the Abbé’s ‘ literal trans- 
‘lation’ of the specimen in question. Many of his criticisms 
are frivolous in the extreme; and it must be obvious to every 
intelligent reader, that the test of a literal rendering is not a 
fair one ; since the more idiomatic a version, the less suscep- 
tible must it be of being literally rendered back into English. 
very scholar knows that the effect of a literal translation of 
any one of the Hebrew Psolms, would be, to a mere English 
reader, perplexing, 1f not ludicrous. Let us suppose that the 
merits of the Latin Vulgate were submitted to this test: what 
could be more barbarous than a literal translation into English 
of some passages in it? We need not, indeed, put this in the 
form of asupposition. The Roman Catholic authorized Version 
of the New Testament, commonly called the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, is fromthe Vulgate. The following are a few specimens, 
taken at random, of this /itera/ translation. 


* Take heed that you do not your justice before men.’ (Matt. vt- 
1.) * Give us this day our supersubstantial bread.’ (ch. vi. 11.) ‘ He 
that is the lesser in the kingdom of heaven,’ &c. (ch. xi. 11.) ‘£ Then 
began he to upbraid the cities wherein were done the most of his miracles, 
for that they had not done penance.’ (ch. xi. 20.) *‘ They eat bread 
with common hands,’ (Mark vii. 6.) * He travelled through the cities 
and towns preaching and evangelizing the kingdom of God.’ (Lake 
viii. 1.) * And it was the parasceve of the Pasch.’ (John xix. 1%.) 
* There was given me a sting of the flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet 
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me.++My grace is sufficient for thee, for power is made perfect in 
infirmity.’ (2 Cor. xii. 7—9.) * Of whom all paternity in heaven and 
earth is named.’ (Eph. iii. 15.) ‘ All things are naked and open to 
his eyes, to whom our speech is.’ (Heb. iv. 13.) ‘ By faith Jacob 
dying blessed each of the sons of Joseph ; and adored the top of his 
rod.’ (ch. xi. 21.) 


Now, what would the Abbé Dubois say, were we to hold up 
these passages, embellished with pithy notes, as a specimen 
of that venerable Translation of the Scriptures, of which the 
Church of Rome claims to be both the appointed guardian and 
the authorized interpreter,—that immaculate Vulgate which the 
Council of Trent decreed to be more authentic than the Origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek? But, in this case, the literal trans- 
lation is not our ad /ihitwn rendering : it is the one ‘ published 
‘ by authority and diligently compared with the original Greek.’ 
Might we not, with equal reason, exclaim with indigna= 
tion at having the sacred word of God so basely, so shame- 
' fully, so sacrilegiously defaced, debased, and perverted? We 
defy the Abbé to point out a single error or impropriety in the 
Canara Version, as translated by himself, half so gross as 
some of the above passages exhibit; more especially the last. 

We have not, however, adduced these specimens merely as 
an argumentum ad hominem, but to shew how unfair is the test 
of a literal rendering, applied to a translation ; more especially 
when the idiom of the respective languages is widely different, 
Considering all the difficulties with which our Missionaries 
have tocontend, in accommodating, for the first time, the ver- 
nacular idioms of pagan India to Scriptural ideas, we cannot 
but regard this very specimen of the Canarese Version, dis- 
guised as it is in the Abbé’s literal translation, as in the high- 
est degree creditable to the pious and laborious young man who 
has accomplished it, Some of the phrases marked as excep- 
tionable by his learned Critic, it would seem to us impossible 
to mend. The compound word Dewer-attma, for instance, 
employed by Mr. Reeve to express “ the Spirit of God,” in 
Gen. i. 2. is translated by the Abbé, ‘ God’s soul.’ He adds : 


‘ This expression is different from the “ spirit” (spiritus ) of Scrip- 
ture, and must convey to aman unacquainted with the Scriptural 
style, the idea of a corporeal being, composed ofa soul and a body.” 


Admirable critic! The spiritus of Scripture! What would 
he have said, had the Version been in this place closely model- 
led on the Hebrew original, in which the word is mn ruach, 
denoting wind, breath, as well as spirit, and corresponding to 
the Greek zyx? Some Biblical critics have contended, that 
‘a mighty wind’ is the sense of the passage. But this at least is 
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clear; that a Canarese word answering to the original, or eyen 
to the speritus of the Abbe’s ‘ Scripture,’ must have been cap: ble 
of being déeral/y rendered breath. That is to say, Mr. Reeve 
had clearly no other alternative, than either to adopt the word 
signifying the immaterial principle in man—the soul, in compo- 
sition with the word God, or, to take a word signifying literally 
wind or breath, answering to the tlebrew ruach, and employ it 
in asense wholly foreign from any ideas hitherto connected 
with it by the natives. That he has chosen the best mode of 
rendering, will, we think, not be questioned. It 1s observable, 
that the Abbé does not hint at any better word, and the reason 
is obvious. Before a language could be made to express the 
precise idea conve yed by spirit, as distinguished from sou/, in the 
sacred Scriptures, it must already have become the vehicle of 
those clearer conceptions which it is the object of religion and 
philosophy to impart. Such distinctions existing ma language, 
indicate a high degree of previous intellectual cultivation. The 
process by whic h the e xpre ssion of such ideas is arrived at, 1s 
always by the metaphorical use of words primarily denoting 
provers! objects. In proportion, then, as this metaphorical 
anguage obtains, a literal translation fails to conv ey its import ; 
because, taken literally, the word employed to denote an ab- 
stract idea, (as for instance the word wuza,) will still retain its 
original sense (e. g. breath). But when the abstract idea which 
a Translator has to e xpress, does not eXist in the minds of the 
natives—has not yet been arrived at by any process of thought, 
and has conseque ntly never occasioned the me taphorical use of 
any simple form of expression to be resorted to, one of three 
things he must do: either leave the word untranslated, which 
is sometimes advisable, but cannot be continually done without 
defeating the object ; employ a simple word ina new sense, 
which would e ndanger misconception; or adopt an expression 
not stricily proper, such as the one before us, (God's soul,) but 
coming the nearest to the new idea which it is sought to ex- 
press, 

Among the e xpressions marked as ‘ mere interpolations,’ or 
as ‘ words whose meaning m.terially differs trom that of the 
‘ text,’ in the Abbé’s literal translation, are several which display 
on his part an almost incredible fatuity. For instance: ‘ to 

‘ govern the day and fo govern the night, (ver. 16.) are printed 
in italics as instances of mistre inslation ; the word in the English 
Bible being, ‘ to rule.’ ‘ And be in great numbers in the water 
‘of (the) sea: a// birds multiply on the earth’—are marked in the 
same manner. Our readers will perceive, on turning to Gen. 


1. 22, that this reading is identical in meaniug with the Com 
mon Version, but better expressed. * Overcome’ the earth, 
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another word printed in italic as ‘ materially differmg’ from the 
text: our text has ‘ snhdue.’ ‘ He created him Aaving the 
‘ figure of God,’ (ver. 27.) is stigmatized asa ‘ blasphemous 
‘ expression.’ The reader will recollect that the expresston is the 
Abbé’s own. The word in the English text is, “ in the image of 
“God.” Nowif the Canarese afforded a word more specifically 
signifying image, than that which the Abbé has been pleased 
to render figure, it would clearly have been éss eligible, be- 
canse it would have suggested more strongly the idea of a 
material likeness. But here again, he does not hint at there 
being any more proper word which could be substituted for the 
one employed by Mr. Reeve ; and it is obvious, that the shades 
of difference between the words form—figure—image, are such 
as arise purely from our acquired associations. We have no 
doubt that the Canarese word which the Abbé renders Agure, 
might with equal fidelity have been rendered image. If so, the 
charge of blasphemy returns upon the critic’s head, for it is the 
language of Scripture. 

Our readers will now be able to appreciate the competency 
of this learned Orientalist to criticise the performances of the 
Baptist Missionaries. His contempt, and disgust, and distress- 
ing indignation at their base and sacrilecinus proceedings, will 
be estimated accordingly. He has anticipated the only terms 
by which such conduct as his can be characterized—* preju- 
‘dice, ignorance, obstinacy.’ But this is not the worst of his 
offending. On the strength of this one chapter of an unrevised, 
unpublished version of the Scriptures into a language never 
before attempted by a Biblical translator, and spoken only in a 
confined district,—this one chapter, which was actually sub- 
mitted, as a specimen, for the purpose of soliciting critical 
emendation, and which, with a baseness peculiar, we would 
hope, tothe Author of these Letters, is thus held up to ridicule ;— 
on the strength of this one chapter does the Abbé affirm, 
that ‘ all the soi-disant translations’ circulated in India by the 
Bible Society, are fit for nothing but waste paper, being but 
impositions on the public credulity in Europe. We question 
whether the annals of literature could furnish a parallel in- 
stance of unprincipled effrontery. And yet there are good 
people in this country, who shake their heads when they hear 
that such and such is the opinion of a learned Abbé, a Mis- 
sionary too, who has spent no fewer than thirty-two years in 
India, in the benevolent attempt to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity among the poor Hindoos. Surely, he must know the 
truth of what he affirms. The Abbé has presumed on this 
feeling in his favour, but he has over-shot his mark. He hag 
only proved that a man may spend thirty years in India to no 
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good purpose ; that he may come home, after that period, very 
little more learned, and much less honest than he went. Of 
not one of the Serampore translations which he thus audaci- 
ously characterizes as worthless, is he competent to form an 
opinion. With the exception of the Telinga and the Canara, 
he is not, we have every reason to believe, rt acquainted 
with a single one of the languages to which the labours of the 
Missionaries have been directed. By these estimable men, 
whose achievements have excited the admiration of all the 
learned in Europe, the whole Bible has now been finished at 
press, in the Sungskrit or Sanscrit, the Bengalee, the Orissa, the 
Hindee, the Mahratta, and the Chinese. The Pentateuch and 
the New Testament have been finished and printed in the Kun- 
kuna, the Sikh, the Telinga, and the Afghan or Pushtoo. And 
the New Testament is either finished or in the press, in the 
Goojeratee, the Assamese, the Mooltanee (or Wutch), the 
Bikanere, the Kashmere, the Harotee, the Bhugulkhund, the 
Marawar, the Kunoja, the Nepalee, the Kurnata (Canara), the 
Oojein (or Oojjuyinee), the Khassee, the Bruj, the Jumboo, 
the Munipoor, the Mugudh, the Bhutneer, the Shreenugur (er 
Gurwal), the Kumaoon, and the Palpa. But says the Abbé 
Dubois : 


‘ This brilliant success has not in the least dazzled me, nor altered 
my opinion, or diminished my scepticism on the entire inadequacy of 
such means to enlighten the pagans, or to gain them over to Chris- 
tianity ; and I would not certainly dare to warrant, that these twenty 
spurious versions, with some of which [ am acquainted, will, after the 
lapse of the same number of years, have operated the conversion of 
twenty-four pagans.’ 


He had before said, that ‘ a literal translation of the Hol 
‘ Scriptures into any of these dialects, 1s #mpracticable.’ Now, 
having ‘ learned with some surprise,’ that this impracticable 
thing had been accomplished, he says, that it has not altered 
his opinion, because these versions are spurious and useless. 
Their inutility is quite another matter; they have been exe- 
cuted ; and whether they are spurious or not, the Abbé Dubois 
cannot tell, because he is not acquainted with them. But thus 
sagaciously he argues : 


«It is a well known fact, that when England separated herself from 
the church of Rome, not finding the Version of the Vulgate, till then 
used, sufficiently exact, the first care of her reformers was to procure 
a translation of the whole Bible, from the original Hebrew into Eng- 
lish. In consequence, one was produced with great trouble, in the 
reign of the young king Edward the Sixth; but this version, on & 
close investigation, proving abundant in errors, was finally laid aside, 
and a second undertaken in the reign of queen Elizabeth. ‘This also 
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could not withstand criticism, and was found, on the whole, very in- 
correct and defective; a third version was therefore begun in the 
reign of James the First, which (if | am not mistaken) is that now 
used and approved by the established church. In order to render 
this as exact and correct as it was possible, the best scholars to be 
found in the kingdom were employed in the execution of it, and it ia 
well known that this version, carried on by the joint labours of so 
many learned persons, took up a period of about sixteen years, for its 
completion; and yet modern criticism has found many errors and 
mistakes in it, although obtained by so much trouble and care. 

‘ Now, if even in Europe, with all the assistance that learned trans- 
lators were enabled to obtain, from enlightened criticism, &c., it 
proved so difficult, and required such great labours to obtain a genuine 
version of this work, what are we to think of the project of five or 
six individuals, who, without the assistance of any criticism whatever, 
suppose themselves able to execute genuine translations into intricate 
languages, with which they, after all, can possess only an imperfect 
acquaintance ?’ pp. 36, 7. 

‘ About twenty-five years ago, the French missionaries, in the pro- 
vince of Sutchuen in China, were earnestly requested by the con 
gation De Propaganda Fide at Rome, to translate the Gospel into 
Chinese, and send a copy to them. The missionaries answered, that 
as the Chinese language did not admit of a literal translation, they 
had, a long time before, compiled a work in Chinese, containing the 
history‘and moral of the Gospel, for the use of their Coneregijonts 
and that nothing more could be satisfactorily executed on the sub- 
ject; yet, as the request was urgent, they prepared, with the agsist- 
ance of their best informed proselytes, a translation of the gospel of 
St. Matthew, a copy of which they sent to Rome, informing, at the 
same time, the congregation De Propaganda, that the translation of 
this gospe alone, obtained with the assistance of many well-educated 
natives, had cost them considerable labour and trouble ; adding, that 
this literal translation differed so widely from the Chinese style, that 
even their converts could hardly refrain from laughing in perusing it. 

* Now, it is not a little curious to observe that what European mis- 
sionaries, who had passed the greatest part of their lives in China, 
judged next to impossible to execute even with the assistance of many 
well-educated natives, an unassisted Armenian, of the name of Lassar, 
at Serampore, should imagine himself able to perform ; and it is not 
only the translation of a single gospel he has undertaken,—the whole 
Bible literally translated by this individual has been emphatically pro- 
mised by the missionaries to the curiosity of the public.’ 

pp- 39—41. 


‘We wish not to multiply charges of ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation against this unfortunate man: we shall 
content ourselves with briefly supplying the corrections of his 
mis-statements. His whole history of the English Bible is 
wrong. It is doubtful, whether there was any translation or 
correction of a translation, in the reign of King Edward, 
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Eleven impressions of the Bible, and six of the New Testament, 
were published in the course of his short reign ; but they were 
mere reprints of the preceding editions of ‘Tmdal, Coverdale, 
Cranmer, Kc. The Geneva Bible, of which above thirt 
editions were published between the years 1560 and 1616, 
mostly printed by the Queen’s and King’s printer, occupied 
the unremitting labour and study of Bishop Coverdale and his 
illustrious fellow-exiles, for two years. This translation was 
superseded in the churches, though it continued to be more 
read in private houses, by ‘‘ The Bishops’ Bible,’’ undertaken 
by royal command, and completed in 1568. King James’s 
Bible was undertaken at the suggestion of the Puritans in the 
Hampton Court Conference, on the ground of the exceptions 
to which the Bishops’ Bible was open; but the Translators 
were directed to follow this as closely as possible, to alter it as 
little as the original would permit, and, when they departed 
from it, to use the previous translations, if they agreed better 
with the text; viz. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Mathewe’s, Whit- 
church’s, and the Geneva. This revision, (for, though King 
James’s Translators collated the text with Hebrew and Greek 
exemplars, it cannot be strictly termed a new version,) was 
commenced in the Spring of 1607, and was published in 161}1, 
But, instead of taking up sixteen years, as our blundering 
Abbé affirms, the translation was completed in less than ¢hree ; 
the intermediate time between its completion and publication, 
being occupied with the critical examination of the copy, and 
the conducting it through the press. 

After this exhibition of his historical learning, the Abbé 
proceeds to affirm that the Serampore Missionaries suppose 
themselves able to execute their task without the assistance of 
any criticism whatever. Before we proceed to shew. the 
falsehood of this charge, we would just remark, that the present 
advanced state of Biblical criticism, and the collective labours 
of their predecessors, give the Oriental Missionaries, in 
common with every other labourer in the same field, an 
immense advantage over King James’s Translators. Nor have 
they been sparing of expense in furnishing their library with 
the choicest stores of European Biblical literature. Of their 


solicitude to procure all the assistance they can, towards the 


improvement and completion of the Versions they are pre- 





paring, the following advertisement, copied from “ The Friend. 


“ of India,” (a monthly publication printed at Serampore,): 


will be a sufficient and satisfactory proof. 
August, 1818. 


‘In the beginning of this month was finished at press, the New ~ 
Testament in the Pushtoo and the Kunkun languages, under the’ 
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yuperintendence of the Missionaries at Serampore. The Pushtoo 
yersion was seven years in the press. This language is spoken by 
the nation of the Affghans, beyond the Indus, who have been by 
some supposed to be descended from the ten tribes carried away 
by Salmanaser. It is printed in the Arabic character, and contains 
782 octavo pages. The Kunkun is spoken on the western coast ‘of 
India from Bombay to Goa. It is printed in the Nagree character, 
and contains 706 pages. It has been about five years in the press. 
The Missionaries will esteem it a favour if any gentlemen acquainted 
with these languages, will examine either of these versions of the 
New ‘l'estament, and favour them with corrections and emendations, 
with a view to a second and improved edition. The following are 
the points to which they would particularly request their attention. 

‘ They should feel greatly o ae: if any one would examine the 
Style, and compare it with that of other books in the language,.the 
style of which ts allowed to be good. In doing this, it will be useful 
to avoid general observations, which, however easily made, are of no 
service in the improvement of a version; one observation drawn from 
practical knowledge, and supported by authorities brought forward 
from works of repute, contributing more to illustrate the true nature 
of any language or dialect, than a thousand general observations, 
unsupported by examples. 

. They also beg such as are sufficiently acquainted with these lan- 
guages, kindly to examine the Coustruction, and to point out par- 
ticular instances wherein they think it improper; in doing which, it 
will be of great utility to adduce examples of a different and superior 
mode of construction, drawn either from valuable works or from 
practical observation. 

‘ They further intreat that gentlemen will examine the rendering 
of Particular Passages, and kindly instance such as may ee to 
them inadequate, or obscure. In doing this, they beg leave to 
suggest the still more urgent necessity of adducing rere 
passages and phrases, which they trust will appear evident when it 
is considered, that in the New Testament particularly, there must 
occur many ideas which are almost wholly new in these languages ; 
and it can scarcely be expected, that in dialects as yet so little 
cultivated, there should be found all those terms in divinity which 
the Greek language furnished in such abundance. Many phrases 
and terms, therefore, must be created for the occasion, or accom- 
modated as nearly as possible; and hence, though a term may be 
uncouth, if we would express the idea, it must still be retained 
until a better can be found. Important service will, therefore, be 
rendered by any gentleman’s suggesting terms or phrases more 
adequate, or better understood, in the room of any which may 
appear objectionable, as by this method a number may be brought 
forward from which a selection may be made to the highest advantage. 
And it may be hoped, that by this course, should those who are best 
able thus kindly contribute their aid, the various versions of the 
Scriptures in the languages of India, may ultimately be brought to 
a Considerable degree of perfection.’ 


Vor. XX. N.S. 2L 
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The following additional particulars respecting the present 
state of the Versions, and the means adopted in preparing 
them, are contained in the Ninth Memoir respecting Transla- 
tions, printed at Calcutta. 


‘ Inthe Seventh Memoir, dated December 1820, it was said that 
the New ‘l'estament had then been published in fourteen of the 
Indian languages, besides the Chinese, and that in six more of these 
languages it was then half through the press. Of these six, five 
have since been finished. These are, the Nepalee, the Bhugulkhund, 
the Maruwar, the Harotee, and the Kanoja. ‘To these we may add 
the Kurnata, which is now advanced at press to the Book of Reve- 
lation, and which will therefore be published long before this can 
reach England. Thus, exclusive of the Chinese, the New Testament 
is published and sent into circulation in twenty of the languages of 
India. They are: 


Finished 
Comw enced, at Press, 

1. The Bengalee, 6th edition in the press - 1794 1801 
The Hindee, 2d edition in the press . . 1802 181] 
The Sungskrit, 2d edition in the press . 1803 1810 
The Orissa, 2d edition in the press ; . 1805 18it 

5. The Mahratta, 2d edition in the press . 1804 18il 
The Telinga : : , . 1805 1818 
The Sikh - 4 , ‘ - 1807 1815 
The Gujuratee. ‘ ‘ . 1807 1820 
The Kunkuna ° ; , . 1808 1819 
10. The Kurnata . ; . 1808 1822 
The Pushtoo or Affghan ; ° . 1811 1819 
The Assamee ; . : . ISll 1819 
The Wutch or Multanee ‘ . 1812 18i9 
The Bikaneer , i" ; - 18138 1820 

15. The Kashmeer ° ‘ ‘ . 1810 1820 
The Bhugulkhund ‘ ‘ . 1814 1821 
The Maruwar . 7 ‘ . 1814 1821 
The Nepalee : . 1812 1821 
The Harotee . 1815 1822 
20. The Kanoja ; ° ° 1815 1822 
The Chinese, 2d edition of the gospels printed 1806 1817 


* From this view of the translations and of the time when they were 
respectively begun and finished at press, it will be evident that none 
of them have Sede brought hastily through the press. Seven years 
have formed the shortest period which has been occupied, even by 
those in which the terminations were the nearest akin to those in the 
neighbouring dialects; and with the exception of the Bengaiee, 
which, as the first, occupied almost undivided attention, it was not 
till those in the chief cognate languages of India, the Bengalee, the 
Hindee, the Mahratta, &c. had been finished, that the second 
versions were suffered to pass through the press even in so sm 
@ space as seven years. The chief cognate branches, it will be 
evident, occupied in general above ten years each; and to those 
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wherein the discrepancy was very great, as for example, the Chinese, 
the Telinga, and the Kurnata, nearly twelve were given. It is, 
however, a fact, that above three fourths of the words in most of the 
secondary cognate languages were understood in all their bearings 
through the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, and Hindee, before those secon- 
dary Goceanis were begun ; and in some of them, even seven-eighths 
of the words, to say nothing of the construction, the idiom, and the 
usual figures of speech, in which there is little variation throughout 
the whole of the Indian family. Hence it is easy tosce, that if the 
translation of the New Testament into Bengalee, a language entirely 
new, and in which the meaning and force of every word was to be 
acquired before it could be duly applied, was completed in seven 
years alone, that of comparing and judging relative to the accuracy 
of one in which the meaning and force of at least three-fourths of 
the words were already familiar, must have been an easy task for 
seven years. 

‘ This idea will be strengthened when we consider, that in these 
succeeding versions, the object of examination was almost solely the 
accurate rendering of each passage, it being evident that however 
wide of the actual meaning a sensible pundit might be who made 
the rough draft for examination, he could not pen a line without 
doing it in the construction and idiomatic phraseology of the lan- 
guage with which he had been familiar from his earliest infancy. Of 
this any one may convince himself by only reflecting, that were 
a native of Britain, thoroughly acquainted with the English language 
and imperfectly so with French, to attempt translating a French work 
into English, he might probably make some mistakes in the meaning 
of his French author, unless he had a person by him to consult from 
time to time thoroughly acquainted with his meaning; but of course 
the language of what he thus translated, would be perfectly English 
in its construction and idiom. On the other hand, were a native of 
France thoroughly acquainted with the same author and imperfectly 
skilled in English, to undertake to clothe him in an English dress, 
his knowledge of his author would not prevent his Kee in his 
English construction, possibly in every sentence. The difference 
between the two translations therefore would be, that although the 
English translator, imperfectly acquainted with his French author, 
might have mistaken his meaning perhaps once or twice in a page, 
his translation where he had not, would be perspicuous, spirited, and 
tees English in its construction; while the French translator's 

nglish version of him would be so bald and stiff in its construction, 
if not so inadequate in its meaning, that it would be little more than 
the shadow of his original. Such is really the difference between 
a sensible and learned native’s sitting down with a person perfectly 
acquainted with his text, to make a rough draft of his author for 
examination in his own vernacular tongue, and a person’s doing it 
to whom the idiom and construction, as well as the words which 
compose the language, are altogether foreign. 

‘ It will also strike the reflecting mind, that the ease with which the 
remaining part of any language can be acquired, when three-fourths 
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of the words are previously understood, as well as the idiom and 
construction, must be great indeed. When this is effected, however, 
translator and his native assistant are quite at home together; and 
the knowledge which the one possesses of the text, and the other of 
the niceties of his own vernacular idiom, are rendered mutually 
available till each be put in possession of both; the native assistant 
ultimately gaining a clear idea of the meaning of the original work, 
and the translator becoming at length critically acquainted with the 
niceties of the language in which the version is given. 

‘Nor can it escape notice, that the advantage of employing at 
once eighteen or twenty pundits, most of them acquainted with 
Sungskrit, and all of them with several of the cognate languages of 
India beside their own, will by no means appear trifling, when con- 
sidered in its influence on the accuracy of the translation. Among 
these cognate languages which they understood beside their own, was 
always the Bengalee or the Hindee, which enabled them from the 
beginning to converse with each other and with the European trans- 
lator in the readicst manner. This not only enabled each of them to 
read with ease that version of the New Testament which he chiefly 
used in preparing his rough draught for examination; but it gave 
them an opportunity of consulting each other relative to any passage 
or phrase the meaning of which they might not fully comprehend. 
It must be obvious too, that as among the number of pundits thus 
constantly sitting together to examine the literal meaning of the 
Scriptures, three or four have had many years’ experience in works 
of this nature, these could not be without their value. When to this 
is added, the examination of each sentence with the European Trans- 
lator acquainted with the real text, at which every one of these pun- 
dits must have been individually present, and present alone, it must 
almost of necessity follow, that the advantages affurded for a correct 
version through a number of.pundits thus conferring together and 
mutually assisting each other, must be greater than those which can 
be enjoyed by any person wholly new to the work, who may have to 
begin with any one of the cognate languages of India. 

* Such an assemblage of pundits learned in the various languages 
of India, afforded also advantages for ascertaining the correctness of 
versions when made, which are not easily met with elsewhere. Each 
of those who carefully perused another version for the sake of ascer- 
taining the exact meaning of every passage, became a more unex+ 
ceptionable witness to its accuracy or its incorrectness, than any na- 
tive can possibly be who cursorily examines only a few passages. 
While the 'atter can do little more than testify to the correctness of 
the idiom and the general perspicuity of the language, the pundit, 
after spending month after month in examining it in order to obtain 
the literal meaning of each sentence for practical purposes, is a 

voucher for the accuracy of the rendering in a way that no. native 
beside can be, till he become acquainted with the original text, or at 
least obtain a very thorough knowledge of the Scriptures in some 
other way. As it is impossible that any one of these pundits could 
guess beforehand what sense the European translator might wish him 
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to find in the version he examines, (for this would have been equiva- 
lent to guessing in nearly every instance the exact meaning of the 
original,) it must follow that the meaning he brought out of each pas- 
sage, and expressed in his own rough draught, was precisely the mean- 
ing he found in that version ; and this, brought to the European trans- 
lator, enabled him at once to judge of the merits of the version thus 
examined. 

‘This may be illustrated by an example. The Bengalee version of 
the New Testament being the first that was finished, when the Orissa 
pundit commenced his labours, some years after, as he understood 
Bengalee nearly as well as his own vernacular tongue, he of course 
took the Bengalee version to assist him in making his own rough draft 
for examination. This, brought to Dr. Carey, enabled him at once to 
see how far he himself had given the exact meaning of the original 
in the Bengalee version, and wherein he had failed. This not only 
assisted him in rectifying the mistakes in that version, but enabled 
him to discern what mistakes were chiefly to be guarded against in 
future versions of the Scriptures. Hence, when several of these pun- 
dits have reciprocally read different versions, and in this way have 
given undoubted proof of the sense in which they understand them, 
this has carried more conviction to the mind respecting their accu- 
racy, when the sense given has agreed with our own idea of the 
meaning of these passages, and assisted us more in discerning those 
pases which have been inadequately rendered, than all the other 
ielps we have as yet been able to obtain, either from other natives 
or Europeans. And as each version has occupied from seven to 
twelve years in its formation and its passage through the press, 
neither time nor means have been wanting to enable us to e 
our own minds respecting the merits of each, long before it has been . 
sent into circulation. We are ready to indulge the hope, therefore, 
that although all first versions must necessarily be imperfect, each 
of these already named is sufficiently accurate and perspicuous to 
become, under the Divine blessing, the means of salvation, as well 
as the Bengalee, Sungskrit, and Hindee versions, which God has 
been pleased already thus to honour. But while we have this hope, 
we deem it important to second editions of these versions, to obtain 
from every quarter we are able, the opinions both of other natives and 
of Europeans respecting them, and, if poeta critical remarks on 
particular passages, in the manner described in the circular letter on 


that subject published in the Appendix of the Seventh Memoir.’ 
pp- 5—9. 


Then follow testimonials in favour of the correctness of the 
several versions, from learned natives ;—among others, relative 
to the Sungskrit version, from the chief Pundit of Fort William 
College, and from the chief Pundit of the Supreme Court ;. to 
the Mahratta, from the chief Moonshee or Pundit in that lan- 
guage to the Honourable Company ; to the Telinga, from the 
brother of the chief Pundit in the chief native court of judica- 
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ture in Calcutta, himself a native of the Tele: country ; 
to the Kurnata (Canara or Canada,) the followin testimony 
from Madhuva Rao, Kurnata Pundit to H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
secretary to the Asiatic Society : 


¢ You have translated the New Testament into the Kurnata language. 
It iswell done. Respecting its being the character and the language 
of the Kurnata country, there j is no hesitation.’ 


We admit that these testimonies, though decisive as to the 
philologie: il merit of the several versions, which the ‘y are ad- 
duced to establish, are not suflicient to prove the theological 
fidelity, if we may sO express 1 it, of the translation. But we 
shall Pp resently see that 1t 1s this very fidelity that excites our 
Abbé’s warmest indignation, aud which is what he alludes to 
when he terms them ‘ low translations.’ The atrocious mis- 
representation of the facts connected with the Chinese Version 
of the Bible, which, after sixteen years’ incessant labour, Dr. 
Marshman has had the hap pine ss to bring to a completion, 
will be best met with the following minute account of the pro- 
cess of translation, given in a letter from that valuable Mis- 
sionary to the Rev. Dr. Ryland, dated December, 1813, and 
inserted in No. AXVII. of the ‘ Periodical Accounts,” pub- 
lished by the Baptist Missionary Society. 


‘« T understand it has been questioned, whether the translation of 

Confucius was Mr. Lassar’s or mine. I may observe in reply, that for 
these five years past, in translating from the Chinese, I have used Mr. 
L. chiefly as one would use a diction: ary or commentator. When I 
was at Bristol, if you recollect, I was never easy till I could stand on 
my own le; 8. If 1 had a translation by we, I preferred sitting half 
an hour weighing a sentence » to relieving myself by a translation. Of 
this I never repented, and it is now become a habit. Of course the 
translation of Confucius, within a little time after my engaging in it, 
with all its faults was my own. Relative to the translation of the 
Scriptures, it is as much ourown as that of most other languages. 
We are now printing g, witha considerable degree of vigor, and ifI 
detail the method taken with every sheet, it may enable you to 
answer any questions a friend may put to you, though I fear it will be 
tiresome 

*« The first step, as I have told you, taken in the translation, is 
that of Mr. Lassar’s setting down at my elbow, where he sits from 
month to month and year to year, and translati ing from the English, 
assisted by his knowled ge of the Armenian. For a long time he and 
lread over the assigned portio in together, prior to his beginning it, till 
he found it unnecessary ; he now ‘there ‘fore only consults me respect- 
ing particular words and phrases. In due time follows the correcting 
verse by verse; when, with Griesbach in my hand, [ read over every 
verse in C wey. and suggest my doubts relative to the force of particu- 
lar characters, rejecting some and sugge sting others. When a whole 
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chapter is thus done, which sometimes takes three or four hours, I 
give him the Chinese, and read Griesbach into English very slowly and 
distinctly, he the mean while keeping his eye on the Chinese version. 
It is then copied fairly, and sometimes, (that is, when any doubt re- 
mains,) it isexamined thus a second and even a third time. It then 
goes to press, and here it undergoes a fresh ordeal A double page 
being set up with our moveable metal types, I then read it over with 
another Chinese assistant who is ignorant of English. He suggests 
such alterations as may seem necessary to render the language per- 
fectly clear, It is then corrected, and a clean proof given, or two or 
three if they be required, to be read by different persons. This done, 
I sit down alone and read it, comparing it with Griesbach again, and 
occasionally consulting all the helps lL have. ‘This is to me the most 
close examination of all. Here, as I have two Latin Chinese Dic- 
tionaries by me, I wake it a point to examine them for every charac- 
ter of the meaning of which I do not feel quite certain; and to assist 
me herein the more effectually, I have a book by me wherein I write 
down the meaning of every character I examine. These, as I have 
told you, are seldom more than twenty, and sometimes not so many. 
In reading the original in Griesbach, I deviate a little from my 
firstmethod. I then read verse by verse ; now I read a small portion 
of the original, perhaps five or six verses at one time, and then the 
same portion in Chinese, that 1 may view the force and connection 
to greater advantage: this I find profitable. Having written in the 
margin of the sheet every alteration my mind suggests, and every 
thing that seems a discrepancy, I then consult Mr. Lassar and the 
Chinese assistant together, sitting with them till every query be 
solved and every discrepancy adjusted. This done, another clean 
proof is given, which when read I give to my son John, that he may 
examine for himself, as his knowledge of the Chinese idiom is perhaps 
greater than my own. When he has satistied himself respecting it, 
another clean proof is given, and then I give one to my Chinese as- 
sistant to read alone, and one to Mr. Lassar, that they may each 
point out separately whatever they dislike. When this is done, I com- 
pare it with Griesbach for the last time, to see if any thing has es- 
caped us all. I then in another clean proof desire the Chinese assis- 
tant to ald the stops according to his idea of the meaning; these I 
then examine, and if his idea of the stops agrees with mine, send it 
to the press. When on the press a clean proof is brought to me, 
which I first give to the Chinese assistant to see if all be right, then 
to Mr. Lassar, and lastly read it myself, and order it to be struck off. 
Thus you see that after the translation has been corrected for the 
press, we still have generally ten or twelve proofs of every sheet be- 
fore we suffer it to be printed off. You may perhaps think it strange 
that this should be necessary, and that two or three revisions at most 
do not complete the corrections. It must be remembered however 
that these frequent revisions involve the judgment of four different 
persons—Mr. Lassar, the Chinese assistant, myself, and my son; 
each of whom judges independently of the other three; and I am of 
opinion that beyond two or three revisions of the same copy, there can 
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be little advantage gained; the same ideas will ‘arise the fourth time 
which arose the third, or even the second, and thus the need of cor- 
rection does not appear. But when a corrected proof is given for ex~ 
amination, the former chain of ideas is broken, and a new object for 
criticism is presented. [| recollect Dr. Beattie’s observing, that he 
never could judge of his own style till he saw it in print. It is pro- 
bable that you yourself have observed a sermon when printed, appear 
very differently in certain passages from what it did while in manu- 
script. 

« “ By means of this severe scrutiny, I cannot but hope that a faith- 
ful version of the holy scriptures in the Chinese language will at 
length be produced. The importance of presenting the word of life 
faithfully and perspicuously expressed, to two or three hundred 
millions of perishing sinners, when I duly realize it, removes all 
thoughts of he labour, and causes me to feel a joy I cannot describe. 
And I cannot but viewit as a part of Divine an to put it into the 
hearts of two persons, labouring independently of each other, (Mr. 
Morrison and myself,) thus to care for the translation of the sacred 
scriptures into a language so peculiar in its nature, and understood 
by such multitudes of men. Should we have wisdom given us rightly 
to profit by each others’ labours, 1 suppose that the translation of 
the scriptures will be brought to as great perfection in twenty years, as 
they might have been in the hand of one alone in the space of fifty.” ’ 


pp. 410—13, 


Further particulars with regard to this stupendous literary 
achievement, will be found in the Ninth Memoir respecting 
‘Translations, cited above. In the mean time, Drs. Morrison 
and Milne, Missionaries sent out by a Sister Society, have 
been, with equal diligence and success, prosecuting the stud 
of the Chinese, and, before the lamented death of the latter, 
hed nearly completed an independent Version of the whole 
Bible into that language. Nearly ten years ago, Dr. Morrison 
had completed the Chinese New Testament, two large editions 
of which, consisting of 5,500 copies, were printed between the 
years 1813 and 1819, exclusive of detached portions previously 
published. A third edition was printed in 1822. On reprint- 
ing the Serampore Version of the Gospels, the opportunity 
was taken by Dr. Marshman, of comparing it with Dr. Morri- 
son’s; ‘and although we do not presume,’ he says, ‘ that these 
‘gospels yet perfectly accord with the original text, we are 
' aly to hope that this edition of them 1s brought somewhat 
‘nearer to it than any one which has before appeared. As 
‘ leisure may be afforded, we are about to adopt the same course 
‘ with the remainder of the New Testament.’ Thus, the Chris- 
tian world will have eventually the satisfaction of a Chinese 
text, formed by the collation of the respective works of two in- 
dependent sets of labourers. But besides this great work, 
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which the French Missionaries gave up as impracticable, Dr, 
Morrison has recently brought to a close his Chinese and 
English Dictionary, which has occupred more or less of his 
time during the past fifteen years. It has been executed under 
the patronage, and is printing at the expense of the Honourable 
East India Company, and will make five quarto volumes. 
These are the men whom this calumniating Priest affects to 
speak of with contempt. 

We trust that the importance of the general subject, and the 
extremely interesting nature of these details, will supply our 
excuse for devoting so large a space in our Journal, to the 
notice of a volume like the present, of humble dimensions and 
worthless character. We shall endeavour to dismiss the re- 
maining topics with greater brevity. To substantiate our as- 
sertion, that the theological genuineness of these Biblical Ver- 
sions, is regarded by the Abbé Dubois as their most repulsive 
and exceptionable feature, we need only transcribe a short 
paragraph. 


‘In fact, a translation of the Holy Scriptures, in order to awaken 
the curiosity, and fix the attention of the learned Hindoo, at least as 
a literary production, ought to be on a Jevel with the Indian perform- 
ances of the same kind among them, and be composed in fine poetry, 
a flowery style, and a high stream of eloquence, this being universally 
the mode in which all Indian performances of any worth are written. 
As long as the versions are executed in the low style in which we find 
these, you may rest assured that they will only excite contempt, and 
tend to increase the aversion already entertained by the natives 
against the Christian religion.’ 


Nothing can be clearer than that the matchless simplicity of 
the Scriptures, which forms one internal mark of their Divine 
origin, and so way bey: contributes to their universal adapta- 
tion, is what the Abbé here characterizes as a low style, com- 
pared with the imbecile bombast of the Hindoo writings. And 
the extent to which his sinister policy would lead him to falsify 
the sacred writings, in adaptation to the taste of the Hindoos, 
may be judged of from his confessing that he durst not, in ex- 
plaming to his native converts the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
say openly that the materials are bread and wine; it would 
a ‘too revolting to their feelings.’ ‘ We have, therefore,’ 
le says, ‘ the precaution to soften this coarse term by a peri- 
: ry saying that the materials of the Eucharist are wheaten 
‘bread, and the juice of the fine pruit called grape; which ex- 
‘pressions become more palatable to their taste.’ Again, it 
would not do, to avow that Christ was the son of a humble 
carpenter, and that his apostles were twelve illiterate fishermen, 
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because the casts of carpenters and fishermen are two of the 
lowest and vilest in the country. The passages in the Gospels 
which contain these facts, must therefore be suppressed ; and 
the first chapter in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, must by no means be read to well-bred Hindoos. In 
reading the parable of the Prodigal Son, too, it would be ne- 
cessary to substitute a lamb for the fatted calf, to prevent their 
regarding Christianity as a low or pariah religion. From these 
and other declarations, it 1s evident, that it is the Bible itself, 
not the translations, but ‘ the naked text’ of the Bible, which 
he objects to as adapted to wound the feelings, excite the con- 
tempt, and deepen the prejudices of the Hindoo. 


‘ What,’ he says, ‘ will a well-bred native think, when, in reading 
over this holy book, he sees that Abraham, after receiving the visit of 
three angels under a human shape, entertains his guest by causing a 
calf to be killed, and served to them for their fare* The prejudiced 
Hindoo will at once judge that both Abraham and his heavenly guests 
were nothing but vile pariahs ; and, without further reading, he will 
forthwith throw away the book, containing (in his opinions) such 
sacrilegious accounts. 

¢ What will a Brahmin say, when he peruses the details of the 
bloody sacrifices prescribed in the mosaical law in the worship of the 
true God? He will assuredly declare, that the god who could be 
pleased with the shedding of the blood of so many victims immolated 
to his honour, must undoubtedly be a deity of the same kind (far be 
from me the blasphemy) as the mischievous Hindoo deities, Cohly, 
Mahry, Darma-rajah, and other infernal gods, whose wrath cannot be 
appeased but by the shedding of blood, and the immolating of living 
victims. 

+ * But, above all, what will a Brahmin or any other well-bred Hin- 
doo think, when he peruses in our holy books the account of the im- 
molating of creatures held most sacred by him? What will be his 
feelings, when he sces that the immolating of oxen and bulls consti- 
tuted a leading feature in the religious ordinances of the Israelites, 
and that the blood of those most sacred animals was almost daily shed 
at the shrine of the god they adored? What will be his feelings 
when he sees, that after Solomon had at immense expense and labour 
built a magnificent temple in honour of the true God, he made the 
pratista or consecration of it, by causing 22,000 oxen to be slaught- 
ered, and overflowing his new temple with the blood of these sacred 
victims? He will certainly in perusing accounts, (in his opinion so 
horribly sacrilegious, ) shudder, and be seized with the liveliest horror, 
look on the book containing such shocking details as an abominable 
work, (far be from me, once more, the blasphemy, I am expressing 
the feelings of a prejudiced Pagan,) throw it away with indignation, 
consider himself as polluted for having touched it, go immediately to 
the river for the purpose of purifying himself by ablutions from the 
defilement he thinks ” has contracted, and before he again enters his 
house, he will send for a Poorohita Brahmin to perform the requisite 
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ceremonies for purifying it from the defilement it has contracted, by 
ignorantly keeping within its walls so polluted a thing as the Bible, 

‘ In the mean while he will become more and more confirmed in 
the idea, that a religion which derives its tenets from so impure a 
source is altogether detestable, and that those who profess it, must be 
the basest and vilest of men. 

* Such are the effects which, in my humble opinion, the reading of 
the naked text of the Bible cannot fail to produce on the unprepared 
minds of the prejudiced Hindoos.’ pp. 28—31. 


We shall assuredly not undertake the vindication of the 
word of God. Here the true spirit of the Romish corruption 
in its most inveterate form, unequivocally manifests itself. It 
is of no avail to tell this infatuated man of the fifty native 
preachers, among whom are some Brahmins of the highest rank, 
who are at this time zealously engaged in teaching, as assistants 
to the Missionaries. ‘These things would not change his opi- 
nion, that the conversion of the Hindoos is impossible, and 
that to give them the Bible is worse than useless. This blind- 
ness and obstinacy, however, which may in part be accounted 
for by his own ill-success in gaining proselytes, and his bigoted 
attachment to the principles of his Church, become almost 
excusable when compared with the conduct of a Protestant 
clergyman, a Dr. Bryce, who is said to have insinuated ina 
sermon preached at Calcutta, that no conversions deserving 
the name had been made in India. ‘ Alas!’ exclaimed the 
preacher, with the grimace of concern, ‘ it may be doubted if 
‘ at this day the Christian Missionary boasts a single proselyte 
‘ to his creed, over whom he is warranted to rejoice.’ 


‘ This gentleman did not know,’ mildly remarks the late estimable 
Mr. Ward, ¢ but, living only fourteen miles from Serampore, he might 
have known, had he wished for the information, that the persons con- 
nected with the Serampore Mission have baptized between 6 and 700 
Hindoo Pagans and Mahommedans ; that there is a Christian church 
of 150 Aracanese, in and round Chittagong, speaking the Burman 
language, and reading that part of the Burman New Testament which 
is already published, who have been converted to the Christian faith ; 
that in Jessore there is another church of converted Hindoos and 
Mahommedans, consisting of nearly a hundred members ; that at 
Cutwa, another church, amounting to about the same number of 
Hindoo and Mahommedan converts, exists; that at Dinajepore, a 
similar cliurch exists, of more than a hundred members; and that at 
Serampore and Calcutta, there are nearly 200 Christian Hindoos and 
Mahommedan converts; in short, that in Hindoostan and Bengal, 
this Mission has nearly twenty churches of Christian natives. Is 
there not one individual then, in all these, over whom the Christian 
Missionary is warranted to rejoice ? 

‘ Krishnoo-Prisad, the first Bralasin who was baptized in Bengal, 
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died a few years ago. He was most exemplary in his life, sought to 
bring his wealthy relations to the faith, and died full of hope, leaving 
behind him a name embalmed in the memory of all his brethren. 
Krishnoo, the first Indian convert, has stood the test of twenty years, 
and still adorns his Christian profession.* A young man, Gorachund, 
was seized by his relations, who were about to carry him from Seram- 

re by force. He appealed to the Danish magistrate, who put it to 
1is choice ; and before this Magistrate, and in the presence of his 
heathen mother, he declared he would be a Christian :—he is now a 
Christian teacher. Rammohun, a converted Brahmin of the highest 
cast, and who, when a heathen, set fire to the pile in which his living 
mother was consumed to ashes, has been the means of the conversion 
of several persons, and he is now such a persuasive preacher of the 
Gospel, that I have seen his congregation drenched in tears. 


With regard to the efficacy of the Translations, Mr. Ward 
States : 


‘ To say nothing of six or eight individuals resident in the village 
of Ramkrishnapore, who, in consequence of reading one copy of the 
Bengalee New Testament, and without the intervention of any living 
eatin: were led to renounce heathenism, and embrace the Christian 
faith,—the same Translation was the means of conversion to two very 
respectable Hindoos of the writer cast: one of them is now employed 
in the Court of Justice under the Dutch Government of Chinsurah; 
the other ( Tarachund) is one of our best Hindoo poets, the greater 

art of the hymns in our Bengalee hymn-book being his composition. 
He has also written an able Titeics of Christianity, which has been 
printed, contrasting the heathen tenets in which he was educated, 
with the glorious doctrines of the Gospel.’ 


Annual Report of the Bapt. Mis. Society, for 1820. 


From the Reports of the London Missionary Society, we 
might gather diiticnal facts of the most pleasing and en- 
couraging nature. At Madras, a native seaaioes pamed Appa- 
voo, addresses his countrymen, in the Tamul language, with 
the approbation of the Missionaries, every Thursday evening. 
At Belgaum, a Brahmin and his nephew have embraced Chns- 
tianity, and have given their assistance in preparing religious 
tracts in the Mahratta language. Mr. Hands, the Missionary 
at Bellary, states, that in the early part of last year, he travelled 
through a considerable part of Mysore, accompanied by the 
native teacher Anundarayer, who assisted him in addressing 
the natives. Satisfactory evidence, he says, exists, that the 
Canara New Testament is read by the Hindoos of Bellary at 
their own houses. At Bangalore, a native teacher is stationed, 





* He has since died in the faith. 
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in connexion with the English Missionaries, who has taken the 
name of Samuel Flavel. He is mentioned as continuing to 
labour with exemplary diligence and considerable success: 
‘ Nineteen adult heathens were baptized at that station during 
‘ the last year, and several others exhibit promising indications 
‘ of a disposition to embrace Christianity.” The South Tra- 
vyancore Mission has now attached to it seventeen native readers, 
who carry on their useful labours through a very extensive dis- 
trict. The Abbé Dubois appears, however, to be ignorant of 
the very existence of the London Missionary Society, He 
notices, in succession, the Lutheran Mission, the Moravian 
Brethren, the Nestoriaris in Travancore, and the Baptists at 
Serampore, all of whom he represents as perfectly unsuccessful. 
Nay, he is persuaded that, were the latter to be asked ‘ on their 
‘honour and conscience,’ whether their labours had produced 
the conversion of a single pagan, they would ‘ all reply in the 
‘ negative.’ He would hardly have ventured thus far, we think, 
had he not been really destitute of all information on the sub- 
ject. Stationed in the heart of the Mysore, all that he knows 
of the state of society within the presidency of Bengal, is from 
hearsay. It is but just to add, that the progress of the cause 
of Christianity in the South, has been chiefly of late years. 
Still, ignorance cannot justify the extreme confidence of the 
assertions which he makes on this subject ; nor could he be une 
aware that he was pretending to a knowledge which he did not 
possess, in a manner that no man of ‘ honour and conseience’ 
would have done. 

The latest arrivals from Calcutta furnish an interesting ac- 
count of the baptism of a Brahmin, the Pundit Ramchurun, 
at Delhi: it is contained in a letter from Mr. Thompson. After 
worship, he was on this occasion called upon to give an ac- 
count of his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the God and 


Saviour of the World, and of his desire to conform to his 
will. 


‘ Being asked why he embraced the gospel, he replied, ‘‘ For sal. 
vation.”? Andon our wishing to know what had ted his mind 
most in all that he had read, he replied: “ Jesus, being God, had 
made himself of no reputation (apa ko tooch’h keea) for sinners, and 
for my sake.”’ +++ The people were greatly amazed, and to 
make many inquiries. The report of a brahmin’s having em 
Christianity having spread through the city, our brother became the 
subject of conversation every where. The effect has been very good. 
Numbers of brahmins have come to inquire after Christ and the Gospel, 
who never thoughtof these things before ; yea, have eagerly taken booke, 
and solicited larger ones containing a fuller account of the Saviour. 
They see that the Gospel is capable of producing conversions even 
from among them, and therefore some of them are anxious to know 
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what that Gospel is. On every side we excite curiosity ; and the 
preaching and discussions abroad have become doubly interesting from 
the Pundit’s baptism.’* 


A few more instances of this description, it is justly re- 
marked, will do more than any thing else, to shake the fabric 
of Hindooiem. But that fabric is already loosening at its very 
base. Such instances as the above are in the highest degree 
animating, as serving to shew that there is no impossibility i in 
the way of converting even the adult Brahmin; but they have 
hitherto been so rare as to excite, in connexion with the im- 
mense mass of the heathen population, feelings bordering on 
despondency. What are a thousand converts when set against 
sixty millions of idolaters? But the progress of the schools 
1s slowly but surely undermining the uae system of Hindoo- 
ism: and it is these which, by the time that the Versions 
have attained an adequate degree of correctness, will supply 
the best channels for distributing them, and which are destined 
to pli ice In its true light, the value of those meritorious labours 
which have for so many years been unremittingly expende d on 
them. These native schools have latterly increased in an as- 
tonishing degree. In those of Calcutta alone, upwards of 2800 
‘wom are at present under education. But the most pleasing 

eature of these institutions is, that they are liberally supported 
by native contributions, that they are frequently visited by re- 
spectable Hindoos, and that the parents of the pupils connive 
generally at the use that is occasionally made in the schools, 
of even Christian tracts, rather than withhold their children 
from the advantages of elementary education. We have now 
before us the First and Second Reports of the “ Calcutta 
“ School-Book Society,” established in 1817, for the purpose 
of preparing, publishing, and cheaply or gratuitously supply- 
ing works useful in native schools and seminaries. This So- 
ciety, though not of a directly religious nature, strikes at the 
very root of the Hindoo religion, if it be true, as the Abbé 
Dubois affirms, that ‘ it is a crime, a sacrilege in every Hindoo 
‘ who is not born a Brahmin, to endeavour to emerge from i¢- 
norance, or to aspire to the lowest degree of knowle dge.’ Yet 
are both Mahommedans and Hindoos associated with English 
gentlemen on the Committee of this Society. At its second 
annual me eting in the Town Hall, Calcutta, (Sept. 21, 1819,) 
though held at an unfavourable time of the year, the number 
of natives present was considerable. On this occasion, it was 








* Asiatic Journal, for Oct. 1823. p. $70. 
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moved by the Rev. Dr, Carey, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Tho- 


mason, and resolved unanimously, 


‘« That the special thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
native Gentlemen, whether in or out of the Committee, for their 
seasonable and zealous exertions in the various departments of the So- 
yt undertakings, without whose valuable co-operation the numerous 
works described in the Report could never have been accomplished.” 

‘ To this Baboo Radhacant Deb, a member of the Committee, after 
communicating the resolution to the native portion of the meeting, 
returned thanks in their name. 

‘ Moonshee Umeen’ ooddeen, the Company’s Vakeel in the Sudur 
Deewanee Adalut, also rose, and expressed his opinion of the decided 
utility of an Institution which thus provided for the instruction of all 
classes without regard to sect or name ; and that it was gratifyin both 


to the Hindoo and the professor of Islam, to see the English gentlemen 
thus united for this purpose.’ 


Want of room prevents our making larger citations from 
these interesting documents. But we must transcribe from the 
Appendix to the First Report, the remarks which are made on 
the subsequent formation of a distinct society for the establish- 
ment and support of schools, and the maintenance and tuition 
of a body of native teachers and translators. 


‘ In three months from the establishment of the Calcutta School 
Society, the contributions to it were Sa. Rs. 9,899 as donations, and 
Sa. Rs. 5,069 as annual subscriptions. A considerable proportion of 
both has been contributed by natives, principally Hindoos. hen en- 
couraged by European example, co-operation, and condescension, 
the opulent and learned natives evince a laudable willingness to aid 
in the efforts making to improve the condition and character of the 
inhabitants of this country. It is an interesting and encouraging fact, 
that, besides the Hindoo College, almost entirely founded on the contri- 
butions of that class of the natives whose appellation it bears, there are 
now no less than four philanthropic institutions in this metropolis or its 
neighbourhood, whose funds are derived partly from European, partly 
from native liberality. These are, the Calcutta School-Book Society, 
the Calcutta Leper Asylum, the Calcutta School Society, and the 
Institution for the Encouragement of Native Schools, under the Manage- 
ment of the Serampore Missionaries.’ 


The Abbé Dubois ridicules the ‘ Don Quixote-like’ appeal 
of the late Mr. Ward, to the sensibility and compassion of 
English ladies, for the purpose of soliciting their assistance 
towards establishing schools for the Hindoo females. 


‘ The ladies of Liverpool are not aware, I suppose,’ sneeringly 
remarks this most amiable Priest, ‘ that such a project is merely 
visionary, and altogether impracticable, the most deeply rooted pre- 
judices of the country being decidedly hostile to its execution, The 
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ladies of Liverpool are not aware, that, even should not the preju- 
dices of the country oppose an almost insurmountable bar to the 
establishment of schools for females in India, the state of poverty of 
the latter, and their numerous avocations, would not allow them’to 
attend those schools ?’ 


After a few more assertions of this kind, and telling them 
that they had better spend their money in alins-giving at home, 
he very unnecessarily, but very characteristically adds : 


‘ But J shall certainly never call on any lady, or other individual 
whatever, to engage him or her to squander away their money in con- 
tributing to the (in my humble opinion) absurd project of establishin 
schools for the purpose of enlightening the Hindoo females, or o 
circulating Bibles and tracts which are perused by no one, and are 
above the comprehension of all.’ 


It is remarkable, that at the very moment that this shameless 
avowal is first published, advices have been received, contain- 
ing the heart-cheering intelligence from Miss Cooke, (the lady 
sent out from this country for the express purpose of promoting 
native female education,) that she has succeeded in es- 
tablishing fifteen schools, and in obtaining between three and 
recast. Ae female scholars; that one native gentleman has 
already been induced to receive a European Teacher for his 
females; and that another, a high Brahmin, who, with the 

rofound contempt for Bengalee temales, common to his cast, 
Pad assured Miss Cooke at the outset, that she would never 
succeed,— their women were all beasts—quite stupid, never 
‘ could or would learn—nor would the Brahmins ever allow 
‘ their females to be taught,’—this same individual is now giving 
his active assistance in forwarding her plans.* Thus are the 
invincible prejudices of the country, and the insurmountable 
barriers of cast, giving way on every side, while the Brahmin, 
the Papist, and the Infidel, 

‘ esteem it strange, 
Gaze, and admire, and hate the change. 


We imagine that we may now take leave of the Abbé 
Dubois and his abettors, or dupes, both here and in India. For, 
whatever share his Roman Catholic prejudices, and his jea- 
lousy of the success of nval Missionaries, may have had in 
instigating him to this disgraceful publication, we have no 





® For these particulars, and other bighly interesting details which 
we have not room to transcribe, we have great pleasure in referring 
our readers to the August No. of the Missionary Register,’ 
pp. 351864 
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doubt that he has abettors, who have both prompted and di- 
rected his base attack on Mr. Ward, and supplied him with 
many of the falsehoods which he has vented. Of this, his 
Letters contain internal evidence; and that there are men in 
this country capable of such conduct, will not be doubted by 
those who recollect the publications of Scott Waring, Twining, 
and Co., or who may chance to have seen the work of a Mr. 
Bowen of Bridgewater, published in 1821, entitled “ Mis- 
“sionary Incitement and Hindoo Demoralization,” in which he 
charges those ‘ enemies of India,’ the Serampore Missionaries, 
with demoralizing the hitherto virtuous Hindoos.* This must 
be admitted to tally remarkably with the datier Letters of our 
Abbé, in which he undertakes the vindication of the much 
aspersed Hindoos; maintaining, among other things, that 
nothing in the conduct of the Hindoo Techies who flock to 
the temples of Teeropatty and Juggernaut, ‘ can be compared 
‘with the scenes of extravagance and madness’ exhibited by 
the Quakers in this country ; (p. 171.)—that the leading dogmas 
of the Predestinarians and others, have been borrowed from 
the Hindoo teachers; (p. 220.)—that the doctrine of the 
Millennium ‘ is nothing but an almost literal copy of the tenth 
‘avattera of Vishnoo, called Aalky-avatlera, or incarnation 
‘ into a horse,’—the coincidence being so close, that ‘ the one 
‘must have been copied from the other ;’—and finally, that 
he can 


‘ perceive between the religious exercises of the Quakers, Method- 
ists, Jumpers, Shakers, &c. &c. and those of the Hindoo Dassaroo, 
Jangoomas, Andys, &c. no difference, unless that the religious 
practices of the former, surpass by far in folly and extravagance 
those of the latter. Both, in their convulsions and contortions, in 
their wild dancing, jumping, groaning, howling, own a common 
origin, that is, the inspiration or possession of a supernatural spirit 
or agent. The only difference is, that our European E s 
leave their Hindoo brethren far behind them in the career of extra- 
vagance.’ p. 220. 


[mpious and absurd as is this declaration, it 1s not without 
parallel in the writings of Mr. Bowen and his enlightened 
compeers ; and probably, the worthy Captain who: lent. the 
Abbé “ Evans’s Sketch,” might assist in furnishing the repre- 
sentation which is the basis of the above exquisite comparison, 





* For our only knowledge of this work, we must confess ourselves 
indebted to an article in the seventh Number of the “ Friend of 
India,” (a quarterly work, printed at Serampore,) published in 
Dec. 1822. 
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Assuredly, we should never have bestowed so much attention 
on a production containing such abundant proofs of imbecility 
and ignorance, had not its author’s name been eagerly caught 
at by the Editors of the Old Monthly Magazine and of the 
Christian Remembrancer, par nobile fratrum, and other en- 
lightened eg te ee of the same class, as an authority. 
We have only to wish those gentlemen joy of their new con. 
federate. 
On one point, these Letters are adapted to afford both in- 
struction and satisfaction—instruction as to the true character 
of Roman Catholic missions in the East, and the nature of the 
Christianity they impart ; (see especially pp. 5—11; 62—77; 
125; 134.) satisfaction as to the gratifying prospect which is 
held out by the probable secession of the baffled emissaries of 
Rome from the missionary field. The Abbé, throughout these 
Letters, sounds the note of retreat; and amid his endeavours 
to dissuade others from prosecuting the work which he has 
abandoned as hopeless, it is not difficult to perceive that his 
despondency relates to his own Church, rather than to the Hin- 
doos. The progress of Biblical translations, the spread of na- 
tive schools, and the other efforts of Protestant Missionaries, 
whatever they may fail of ee will certainly effect 
the overthrow of the Romish idolatry and the ruin of the De 
Propaganda missions in the East. This the Abbé foresees, and 
it awakes his bitterest malignity. He admits that ‘ these 
‘ missions are threatened with a speedy extinction,’—on which 
account he would seem to have abandoned them, to see to ‘ his 
‘ own concerns.” The nominal Christians belonging to these 
stations, form a part of the population which would seem to 
have peculiar claims on cur attention. Among them, the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures might be expected to have the 
happiest effect. If we may place any dependence on the 
Abbé’s statements, the numbers dispersed over the country, 
from the banks of the Krishna to Cape Comorin, though much 
reduced, are still very considerable. The archbishop of Goa 
is stated to have under his jurisdiction, (which comprehends the 
Island of Ceylon,) 300,000 souls; the archbishop of Cranganore, 
between 60 and 70,000; the bishop of Cochin, about the same 
number ; the bishop of St. Thomas near Madras, ‘ about 50,000 
‘ Christians, natives and half-casts.’ Besides these four titular 
prelates, appointed by the court of Portugal, there are three 
apostolic vicars under the mmediate control of the De Propa- 
ganda congregation at Rome ; viz. the bishop of Bombay, the 
Christians under whose jurisdiction do not exceed 10 or 12,000, 
chiefly half-casts ; the apostolic vicar at Pondicherry, who ex- 
ercises spiritual jurisdiction over the Carnatic and ‘Hreon, in 
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which are to be found about 35,000 Christians ; and the apostlic 
vicar of Verapoly near Cochin, whose mission reckons 120,000 
Christian natives, chiefly in the Travancore country, who are 
attended by about a hundred native priests, educated by the 
Carmelites, now three or four in number, in their seminary at 
Verapoly. Thisis stated to be the only mission in which con- 
verts are still made among the heathen. The Abbé says, that 
he has it from good authority, that ‘ between 3 and 400 pagans 
‘ are yearly christened in it,’ chiefly outcasts from the tribe of 
Nairs. Besides these missions, there is another at Madras, 
under the direction of Italian capuchins, having for their su- 
perior an apostolic prefect, and holding their spiritual powers 
also from the congregation De Propaganda; this is said to 
contain 10 or 12,000 Christians, ‘ of several descriptions,” at 
Madras and in its vicinity. According to this rough estimate, 
there would seem to be no fewer than between 6 and 700,000 
nominal Christians, exclusive of the Nestorian congregations in 
Travancore, and the Armenians of Madras, who are in a re- 
ligious condition but little removed from the grossness of 
Hindoo polytheism,—destitute alike of the Scriptures and of 
any competent religious instruction. The prejudice which 
such an exhibition of Christianity is adapted to excite against 
every thing that assumes that name, both among the Hindoo 
and the Mahommedan natives of the Peninsula, is incalculably 
pernicious. It certainly presents one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to the spread of the Christian religion among the pro- 
fessors of Islam. On every account, the conversion of these 
poor victims of a debased creed and a Jesuitical policy, seems 
a consummation most ardently and devoutly to be desired : 
In numbering the abominations which have so long defiled 
and cursed this devoted tract of country, next to the temple 
of Juggernaut, we must not forget to rank the Inquisition at 
Goa. 





Art. V. Report of the Speeches delivered before the Presbytery of 
Glas ak the Motion for inducting the Rev. Dr. M’Farlane into 
the Ministry of the High Church of this City. 8vo. pp. 74. Glas- 
gow. 1823. 


Wwe have read this pamphlet with much gratification, on 

more accounts than one. It is aTnoney interesting as 

illustrating the state of things and the general sentiment, ex- 

isting in the Scottish Kirk, on subjects of ecclesiastical dis- 

cipline ; and it shews the exceeding importance and value of 

free and public discussion. It exhibits in a most impressive 
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view the injurious character of church patronage, as well as the 
mischievous effects of pluralities on ministerial usefalness ; 
and it furnishes an additional testimony in proof of the injustice 
and pernicious consequences of refusing to the people the 
power, as they undeniably possess the right, of chvosing their 
own pastors. 

Dr. M’Farlane, Principal of the University of Glasgow, has 
recently been presented, by the Crown, to the pastoral care of 
the High Church in that city. By the forms of the Scottish 
Kirk, it is necessary that every minister, on his appointment to 
a cure, should be regularly inducted by his co-presbyters. In 
the present instance, the business came before the presbytery 
of Genin on the 11th of June last. After some debate, the 
final consideration of the question was postponed till the 2nd 
of the following month, hada the presentation was exhibited, 
and Mr. Grahame, in behalf of Dr. M‘Farlane, required the 
presbytery to give it effect. Dr. Burns, of the Barony church, 
immediately rose, and objected to the requisition, on the strong 
grounds, that the system of pluralities was injurious ; that two 
offices of high trust and responsibility, each demanding the full 
exercise of one individual’s time and talents, ought not to be 
united in the same person; and that, as the minister of the 
High Church is one of the three visitors appointed to su- 
perintend the application of the college funds, it was highly 
indecorous that the Principal should hold an office which im- 

posed upon him the duty of ‘ doquetting his own accounts,’ 
le was followed by Dr. Taylor in a speech somewhat more 
distinguished by peremptory assertion and whimsical illustra- 
tion, than by valid argumentation. The worthy Dr. defended 
the appointment by affirming, that the oflice of Principal was 
little more than ‘ a sinecure,’ and that the more work a man 
had todo, the more easily he got through it. Mr. Lapshie 
clenched the first clause of this hypothesis by the assertion, 
that ‘ for a few shillings, he would make a clerk do the most 
‘important part of the Principal’s duty.’ Other ministers spoke 
on different sides, and Dr. Chalmers strongly supported the ob- 
jections of Dr. Burns. 

By far the ablest and most important speech was delivered 
by Dr. Macgill, the professor of divinity. This excellent man 
had the stronger claim to be heard on this occasion, as he had 
been once placed in similar circumstances. When he was ap- 

yointed to his professorship, he held the pastoral charge of the 
Iron Church, in Glasgow; and this, on his acceptance of the 
former, he immediately resigned, though he might have retained 
it unquestioned. On the present occasion, he evidently felt 
himself most painfully situated; but he acquitted himself of 
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his task of duty in the most admirable manner, combini 
courteousness with firmness, and the dignity of a Christian 
minister with the utmost energy of appeal. He proves, in the 
document before us, unanswerably, the illegality of the plura- 
lizing system. His exposition of the duties both of the parish- 
minister and the college-principal, is most luminous and elo- 
quent, and his whole appeal breathes a spirit of piety such as 
should be always prominent in the public address of a Chris- 
tian teacher. 

The refusal to proceed to the induction of Dr. M‘Farlane 
was carried by thirteen votes against nine. The business will, 
in its next stage, be discussed in the Synod of the Western 
District, and be finally decided by the General Assembly. 





Art. VI. 1. Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some 
of the most distinguished Masters in all the principal Schools of De- 


sign. By the late Henry Reveley, Esq. 8vo. pp. 305. London, 
1820. 


2. Liber Studiorum, illustrative of Landscape Compositions. By J. 
M. W. Turner, R. A. Nos. 1. to XIV. Price 11. 1s. each. 


1 OTHING appears more strange to a spectator uninitiated 
into the mysteries of art, than the delight with which a 
genuine amateur hangs over what bears the semblance of a 
mere scrawl, sometimes almost unintelligible, and at others 
presenting nothing more than hints of design and snatches of 
expression. These contain, however, the secret history of the 
artist and his productions; they shew the workings of his 
mind, the impulses of his feeling, fresh and vigorous from the 
rimary inspiration, untrammelled by the apprehension of pub- 
lic censure, and uninfeebled by the timidity of second thoughts. 
If in these works of a moment, these first jets of a read 
genius and a master-hand, we often find a wildness and negli- 
gence which require the correction and elaboration of many a 
painful hour, yet, we have nearly as frequent reason to regret 
the absence, in the finished picture, of the spirit, raciness, and 
energy that charmed us in the bold and realizing sketch. We 
have sometimes, when privileged to ransack the treasures of 
an artist’s portfolio, felt surprised at the difference, disadvan- 
tageous to the latter, between the materials and the completed 
work. The studies have been fraught with innumerable felici- 
ties of invention, drawing, and effect, which, in the painting, 
have been tamed and polished down to comparative insipidity. 
We well remember our astonishment, at a time when our ac- 
quaintance with the arts was less familiar and practical than it 
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has since been, while inspecting the study of one of the most 
deservedly popular productions of a celebrated artist of the 
present day, and tracing its decided superiority to the laboured 
transcript, in vivacity and originality. Nor is it difficult to ac- 
count for this ; since, independently of the circumstances which 
we have already stguntiok it 1s pA a that, notwithstandi 
the advantages which the painting derives from the thought, 
selection, and criticism of which it is the result, it is, after all, 
nothing more than a copy, revised and corrected indeed, but 
shorn of some of its higher qualities by the very processes 
which have been employed for its perfection. 

These considerations are sufficient in themselves to account 
for the admiration in which the drawings and sketches of dis- 
tinguished artists are held by the discriminate observer. But 
there are others, of equal weight, which are not to be forgotten, 
when we are assigning reasons for the apparently exaggerated 
value of these imperfect works, and for the eagerness with 
which they are bought up by collectors. The great produc- 
tions of the masters of design are rare and costly : the results 
of protracted effort, both of mind and hand, they are prized on 
a mixed calculation of scarceness, labour, and intrinsic worth. 
But the sketches and studies of these same illustrious men are 
in much greater abundance, and from this circumstance, were 
there no other, are comparatively, and sometimes positively 
cheap. From their unfinished and frequently mutilated con- 
dition, they are generally unfit for decorative purposes, and 
their peculiar character prevents them from being ostentatiously 
exhibited, in gilt and varnished Bir; as furniture or gallery 
victures. But, though they are less showy, and though, of the 
list of high qualities which go to make up the full compliment 
and rate of a perfect work of art, they have but a limited por- 
tion, yet, those which they possess, are so excellent in their 
kind, and so impressive in their display, that there is no cause 
for wonder at the intense interest which they excite, and the 
eager rivalry with which their purchase is disputed. There is, 
indeed, something exceedingly delightful in the feeling that we 
have in our own custody, and that we can take up at will, and 
contemplate at leisure, the works of the noble spirits of an- 
cient times ; that the very substance which they handled is in 
our hands, that the lines which they traced are before our eyes, 
and that the first vivid expressions of their imagination are en- 
kindling ours. 

The value, in traffic, of these admirable fragments, has occa- 
sioned some difficulty to collectors. The demand for these 
drawings has deluged the auction-rooms and the print-shops with 
an inundation of copies; and it requires much tact and some 
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practical skill, to determine between an original and a clever 
imitation. At the same time, the excess of the fraud has not 
only assisted in its own defeat, but has enabled persons of 
limited means to possess themselves, on easy terms, of works 
which, though unquestionably inferior to originals, are yet far 
more satisfactory representations than prints. We have seen 
some of these copies which had been obtained at a low price, 
and were exceedingly meritorious in execution. 

Another method has been devised of rendering these treasures 
of the art more generally accessible, by prey Ee Petes 
through the medium of the graver; and men of high fame have 
distinguished themselves in this way. Ryland, Bartolozzi, 
Earlom, have produced engraved copies from the drawings of 
the great masters, which have given, with admirable spirit, the 
very lines of the original. Such works as those of Pond and 
Rogers, and the Laber Veritatis of Claude, by Earlom, outweigh 
all the tinsel which seems so fashionable in the present day, Of 
the latter work, it is scarcely possible to speak too highly, 
though the subjects are frequently more highly finished than 
the originals from which they are copied. 

Mr. Reveley's volume is an able attempt to supply a defi- 
ciency in the literature of Art, by giving a series of short his- 
torical, descriptive, and critical essays on the professional cha- 
racter and productions of the principal artists whose works are 
in request among the collectors of drawings. The Author has 
executed his purpose very judiciously, and his son has done 
well to publish a book which communicates a great variety of 
useful information in a very intelligible and interesting manner. 
As a specimen of the book, we shall extract the article which 
is assigned to 

‘ HANS HOLBEIN. 
N. 1498, 
D. 1554. 

* Of Basle ; possessed an uncommon panine both for history and 
portrait-painting, but particularly excelled in the latter. 

‘ The pictures of this artist are sufficiently well known: his draw- 
ings are equally admirable in their way. Even his slightest sketches 
in black chalk are fine: but his most finished ones, consisting chiefl 
of heads executed in coloured chalks upon stained paper, have a bold- 
ness and relief, which, considering the little use he made of the effect 
of light and shade, is truly wonderful; and an air and character of 
truth and nature, an expression of individuality, if I may be allowed 
the phrase, peculiarly his own,—In this latter style of ing, are 
two large volumes in the Royal Collection at the Queen’s Palace, 
filled with original portraitures of the principal personages of the 
court of Henry the 8th. This inestimable treasure, which once be- 

longed to Charles the Ist., after having long disappeared, was acci- 
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dentally discovered by Queen Caroline in.a bureau at Kensington 
Palace—In the King’s Library in the Green Park, is a small upright 
drawing, framed, of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, highly 
finished in Indian ink, and coloured : it has been etched by Hollar.— 
At the Duke of Devonshire’s at Chatsworth, are portraits of Henry 
the 7th and 8th, the size of life, handled in black chalk, and height- 
ened with very fine effect—Mr. Hervey has a volume of twenty-three 
capital Portraits of the court of Henry the 2nd of France: the faces 
are very highly finished in coloured chalks; and over many of them 
are inscribed the names of the persons they represent.— Ihe Earl of 
Carlisle has a room at Castle Howard completely hung with aset of 
his Portraits of distinguished personages in the court of France.—In 
the British Museum, is a Book for jewellers to work from ; and a col- 
lection of designs for Weapons and Ornaments of different kinds, 
some of which have been engraved by Hollar.— Sandrart has a folio 
volume of his drawings, representing the Passion of our Saviour, 
which he so highly prized, that, there being a deficiency of two to 
complete the set, he mate offered a reward of two hundred florins 
for their recovery—At Basle are many historical designs by this mas- 


ter, intended as patterns for painters on glass.—But by far the largest 
collection of Holbein’s drawings ever got together, was that made by 
the great Earl of Arundel ; some of which have found their way into 
the present royal collection, and form the most valuable specimens it 
possesses of the style of this admirable artist,’ 

Reveley. pp. 164—166. 


We have added to this article, the title of the Laber Studiorwm, 
that we might have an opportunity of briefly noticing a series of 
engravings, which, in our opinion, stands at the head of all 
similar publications. Were we to make any exception, it could 
only be, and that with much hesitation, in favour of the Liber 
Veritatis; of course, not including in our estimate any other 
than prints in imitation of drawings. The fourteen numbers 
contain about seventy subjects, ‘ historical, mountainous, pas- 
* toral, marine, and architectural.’ Of these, three or four are 
insignificant, as many more have failed in the hands of the en- 

ver, but the rest are admirable, with a large proportion above 
all eulogy. Two of the Plagues of BeyPt the fire running 
along the ground, and the death of the First-born, are a mix- 
ture of the histoncal and architectural, combined with the 
powerful effects of the * elemental war ; their design and ex- 
ecution are ghike excellent. All the five subjects of the first 
Number are examples of interesting scenes finely treated, and 
full of exquisite sketching; etched, as are the outlines and 
marking features of all the remainder, by Turner himself... This 
gives a peculiar value to the work ; and, insome instances, when 
the engraver has not felt, or, feeling, has failed |to realize, the 
character of the drawing, this alone gives expression and effect 
to;what would, without it, be altogether poor and unmeaning. 

We have often felt surprise that works lke these have not 
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heen more frequently employed in the business of education. 
There seems, indeed, to prevail a notion altogether mistaken as 
to the real object of instraction in the arts of design. If, as is 
tuo frequently the case, it is intended merely to communicate 
a superficial accomplishment, and to enable the pupil to pro- 
duce, as speedily as possible, a groupe of tawdry flowers, or a 
ortfolio of showy landscapes and sprawling figures, to be 
aaded about and indiscrininately lauded among friends and 
visiters,—we dare say, that the approved methods of manufac- 
ture, may be well enough suited to the purpose. But if it be 
designed to impart real and practical knowledge, the art must 
be taught in its highest principles as found in the productions 
of its genuiue masters; and as these are not accessible, for 
common purposes, in their primary state, they may with nearly 
equal advantage be studied through the medium of skilful 
imitations. Were we called upon to train a youth to the 
practice of art, we should, if his bent were Landscape, take 
the Liber Veritatis and the Liber Studiorum as the basis of our 
system of instruction, availing ourselves occasionally of the 
works of other masters as illustrations of the varied range of 
art. If the Figure were the object of acquisition, we should, 
in conjunction with the Cast, follow the same plan, and avail 
ourselves of the fine copies made by such men as Ryland and 
Bartolozzi, from the great designers of former ages. The 
study of natural scenery and of the human body, would come 
advantageously after this, if the bias of the mind led to the 
cultivation of the arts as a profession. But to this, we are 
not now adverting. The only genuine object of general tuition 
in drawing, appears to be that of enabling the individual to 
realize the scenery and the living forms which may attract his 
eye, and impress his fancy; to provide himself with a delight- 
ful recreation for leisure hours, or to contemplate, with just 
and discriminating admiration, those works of illustrious art- 
ists on which the multitude look with a languid and unintelli- 
gent gaze ; and this is to be effected only by impregnating the 
mind with right principles, and accustoming the hand to trace 
the most accurate lines, and the noblest forms. The copies 
from Claude, by Earlom, of which the Liber Veritatis consists, 
are full of instruction ; their fine sketching, and exquisite effects 
of light and shade, can never be too closely studied. Some of 
them, it is true, are unworthy of their associates ; but a fair 
proportion of them is entitled to scarcely qualified praise. 
That they are somewhat more highly finished than their origi- 
nals, may affeet their value as correct transcripts, but is im- 
material in our present view. The Liber Studiorum is more 
complete and elaborate. The subjects are wrought up to the 
Vor. XX. NS. 2N 
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effect. of finished pictures; and such is the magical power 
with which the vanous forms and accidents of nature are real- 
ized, that we scarcely — the absence of colour. The glow 
of sunset, the dewy freshness of the dawn, the fierce brilliance 

of the tempest, the play of sunlight. amid dense foliage, the 
alternate shade and lustre thrown on scenery by a stormy sky, 
the rainbow on the bosom of the shower, the wild and appall- 
ing desolation of the Mer de glace,—all these are represented 
with the utmost vividness and truth, and with inexhaustible 
variety. There is a beautiful view of the ‘ vine-covered hills and 
‘gay mountains of France,’ with deep shadows and catchin 

lights, rich plains and Alpine distances, that is perfectly en- 
chanting. The story of Ksacus and Hesperie is richly deco- 
rated; the nymph combing her long dark tresses, the silent 
dell with its sunny foliage, the cool stream broken by ripples 
in the distance, and spreading into a deep glassy pool in the 
foreground, with the fern and foxglove fringing its margin, the 
fantastic forms and intersections of the ov we a Acton branches, 
make up a scene of romantic attraction. There is a sort of 
counterpart to this, in the noble Salvatoresque sketch of Jason 
stealing on the slumbers of the dragon, amid a close scenery 
of rock and foliage, and shivered trunks and skeletons. The 
way in which part of the monster’s scaly coil is shewn at the 
entrance of his lair, is intensely indicative of magnitude and 
strength. Solway Moss is a capital specimen of the artist’s 
skill in giving interest to an insignificant scene, and the en- 
graver (Lupton) has given it its full etfect. A deep black cloud 
stretching athwart a strong gleaming sunshine in the distance, 
throws its deep shadow over the middle and foregrounds, while 
a winding train of cattle coming forward in dark perspective, 
breaks, in the immediate van of the picture, into well managed 
light and shade, The story of Rispah, watching the dead 
bodies of the sons of Saul by moonlight, is singularly, but 
powerfully treated. But, were we thus to particularize every 
interesting subject in the collection, we should extend this 
article to a most unreasonable length; we shall notice onl 

one or two in the last published number. A church wit 

reader and oo by lamp-light, is excellently repre- 
sented. ‘The chandeliers are dazzling in their effect, the plate 
and gilding of the altar are lustrous in the gleam, and the 
dark gothic arches make a good foreground. The last is a 
beautiful scene, representing Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria atthe well. A bank with beautifully disposed trees 
overhangs the spring, near which lie scattered cornices and 
masses of hewn stone, the vestiges of some building’ thrown 
down by violence; the foreground sinks into a w oody valley, 
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beyond which rise the gates, and walls, and edifices of the 
on. The plate is excellently aquatinted by Reynolds, 

he frontispiece to the first volume is a whimsical but rich 
composition, in which all sorts of heterogeneous things arte 
thrown is gee picture-frames and Roman Cippt, gin- 
ankers and antique urns, herring-barrela and Greek cornices, 
eels and egg-baskets, soles and Saxon arches, mackarel and 
lonic volutes, caducet and water lilies, turbot and thistles, 
peacocks, bulrushes, dock-leaves, masts, oars, and sails, are 
thrown together in most picturesque confusion, with a ‘ picture 


‘in little,” the story of Europa, slightly but exquisitely handled, 
in the centre. 





Art. VII. Observations on Providence, chiefly in Relation to the 


Affairs of the Church. By John Leifchild. 24mo. Price 3s. 
London. 1823. 


N° truths are in so great danger of being overlooked, or 
+ of losing their hold on the mind, as those which are the 
most nearly related to the predominant errors of the day. Error 
is always a thing of parasitical growth; and that which it at 
once fastens and feeds upon, and serves to conceal, will in 
every instance be found to be truth. If this be correct, the 
truths which are thus overgrown, must be in a condition to 
be almost entirely lost sight of. This was strikingly the case, 
when the doctrine of Divine Influences was absolutely hidden ° 
by Quakerism, and those who attacked the error seemed to 
have lost the knowledge of the truth it grew from. This has 
partly happened with regard to the doctrines defiled and per- 
verted by the Antinomian ; and the difficulty consists m tear- 
ing down the vile weed that has twisted itself with the heavenly 
plant, without injuring any essential part by the separation. 
We think that Mr. Leifehild has, in this little volume, selected 
for illustration not only an important, but a neglected truth— 
a truth which the absurd pretensions of the ies and the 
narrow notions of the Sectarian, have, on either hand, tended 
to obscure. The one, by secularizing the Church of Christ, 
has altogether transformed its character, so that what the 
Scriptures declare respecting the true Church, is in no sense 
true of his. The other, by contracting and schismatically di- 
viding the kingdom of Christ, and making the elect of God 
consist of a little enlightened knot of initiated “ believers” of 
a certain stamp, who can say Shibboleth as their pass-word, 
has done scarcely less dishonour to the true dignity and glory 
of the “ Bride” of Jehovah. In the notions of neither can 
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we recognise that august insitution, that holy and royal priest- 
hood, that catholic unity, which the Scriptures denote, when 
they speak of “ the Church of the living bod.” Yet, it is not 
the less true, that God has a people, though composed of men 
of all nations,—a spiritual kingdom upon this earth, as really, 
though not as visibly, as when the Jewish theocracy compre- 
hended the only worshippers of the true God. Of this 
Church, and of this only, it ts truly declared, that 


‘ Besides the general ends to be answered by Providence, noticed 
in the scriptures, and discoverable by reason —such as the preserva- 
tion of the world from ruinous disorder ; the employment of a vast 
number of good agents, in a way suitable to their capacities and prin- 
ciples ; the overwhelming with confusion, and so punishing, the evil 
agents at work in the creation ; the supplying of every age, and in 
a way obvious to every capacity, with proofs of the moral perfections 
of the Deity, extorting the homage of the wicked, as well as attract- 
ing the admiration of the just, and leaving the profane and impious 
without excuse ;—besides these general ends, the Bible constantly 
holds up to us a great and principal one, in which they all unite, and 
to which every thing else that is done, or permitted to be done, in the 
world, is more nearly or more remotely subservient. This end is 
none other than the raising and keeping up a number of individuals 
in the world, according to the gracious counsel of God, to be redeem- 
ed from all the evils of the fall, and eventually associated together, 
when the present materia] heavens and earth, having answered their 
great design, shall be dissolved, and the mystery of God be consum- 
mated. ‘Lhe church, then, is the main object of the care of Provi- 
dence. All the rest of the world is governed with reference to its 
interests. As an indulgent prince, while he extends his regards and 
affords his protection to all his subjects, pays a particular attention to 
those who claim affinity with him, and makes their interest and wel- 
fare a grand object in all his counsels and proceedings relating to his 
dominions at large; so the followers of Christ, and all in every age 
who seek and serve the true God, according tothe measure in which 
he is made known to them, are those, for whose preservation, pros- 
perity, and increase, every thing else is adjusted and regulated. The 
whole scheme of this world’s affairs is but a kind of under-plot to that 
of grace, to the development and accomplishment of which it is com- 

letely subservient: in the same manner, though on an infinitely 
Leaer scale, asa good man is required to make the whole concerns 
of his life, extending to the most trivial circumstance, subordinate to 
the sanctification of his nature, and the advancement of the Divine 
glory ; or, to express the same thing in different words, as an indi- 
vidual of multifarious concerns, and of numerous interests, having 
one predominant object of solicitude,~ one main interest which he is 
urging in the world, makes every thing else, whatever particular ends 
besides it may have to answer, conducive to the prusecution of this 
his great and paramount design.’ pp. 51—S54. 
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This interesting doctrine, Mr. Leifchild illustrates by a rapid 
review of the leading facts in church history. Besides the 
numberless striking interpositions which are recorded in the 
Scriptures, there are two remarkable facts which stand out from 
the page of the historian. The one is ‘ the establishment of 
‘ auniversal language, so essential to the speedy propagation 
‘ of a universal religion,’ at the time of our Lord’s advent ; 
taken in connexion, too, with the tolerant spirit of that gigan- 
tic empire which embraced within its jurisdiction the civilized 
world, and for a season silenced, by its ascendancy, the voice 
of war. The other is, the discovery of printing prior to the 
Reformation, on which Luther remarked, that * the revelation 
‘ of God's word would never have become so glorious, unless 
‘ first the tongues and arts had been brought into use, and 
* flourished, and made way for divinity, as John Baptist did 
‘ for Christ.’ The present era, in many respects the most re- 
markable one since the Apostolic age, is not less singularly 
distinguished by analogous circumstances ;—a period of al- 
most universal peace, when One country may be said to possess 
an intellectual empire, though not a political one, all but uni- 
versal; when one language is rapidly spreading over two he- 
mispheres ; and when the labours of translators, the researches 
of travellers, and the rapid spread of education in all countries 
and languages, are producing results far more extensive and 
important than any which immediately followed the discovery 
of the Art of Printing itself. 

The general doctrine of Providence is admitted by all Chris- 
tians; and there is a disposition among a certain class, to 
dwell, perhaps injadidionite. on private instances of what is 
termed a particular providence. ‘ A general providence, with- 
* out a particular one, in the sense ordinarily attached to these 
‘ words,’ is, as Mr. Leifchild justly remarks, ‘ a contradiction 
‘ in terms.’ Nor can we be too minute in our private referen- 
ces to the doctrine of Providence. No event, however small, 
is excluded from the infinite scheme, which extends to the fall 
of a sparrow, and which makes the prayers of the pious, one 
means and condition of the Divine operations. But there is 
such a thing as a rash interpretation of what are termed par- 
ticular providences. Aud there have been good men so exclu- 
sively occupied with these, as not to take a proper interest in 
the deve Wp tidak of those general designs which relate to the 
Church of Christ at large. The contemplation of such a sub- 
ject as the present, seems well adapted to correct this contract- 
ed habit of viewing things, to enlarge the sphere of our 
sympathies, to counteract the selfishness of party, and to 
muke us feel our alliance, if Christians, to the noblest of 
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478 Leifchild on Providence, 


causes, as subjects of that “ Kingdom which cannot be 
* moved,” and which shall at length be universal. 

Mr. Leifehild is too well known as one of our most popular 
and eflicient pulpit orators, to render it necessary for us to add 
any formal commendation of this little treatise, beyond what 
we have already bestowed on his choice of the subject. It is 
very pleasingly written, and by ‘the humble and thoughtful 
‘ disciples of Christ,’ for whose benefit it is especially de- 
signed, will be read with equal benefit and satisfaction. The 
concluding paragraph is peculiarly excellent. 


* One topic remains, without which the subject of these pa 
would be incomplete ; and which, appended to the foregoing remarks, 
may give them additional force and interest. It relates to the distin- 
guished station, in the administration of human affairs, which is oc- 
cupied by the Saviour. Prophets, as well as Apostles, point to him 
as sustaining the honours of universal dominion. All kingdoms, 
might, and power, are his; to carry into execution, by their subordi- 
nate ministry, the gracious purposes of his Father, in the gift of that 
world to him with which he has become so intimately and tenderly 
related, and for which he endured the most agonizing sufferings. 


ane “ He, 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal nature.” 








This exaltation, while it supposes for its basis, his possession of the 
Divine nature, conveys, from the union of it with ours, an additional 
and endearing pledge of its successful issue. In his superior nature, 
he challenges our adoration ; in his subordinate nature, he encourages 
and wins our confidence. What less than onniscience, omnipresence, 
and omnipotence, can avail for the discharge of an office which has 
all other intelligent beings, together with dumb and unintelligent 
nature, subjected to its notice and control? The union is impossible, 
even in thought, of limited ability with universal authority. Let those 
who have invented an hypothesis which renders this reconciliation ne- 
cessary, weary themselves with attempting to accomplish the impossi- 
ble task, which, could it be accomplished, would bestow neither com- 
fort nor befietit ; but we, whom the scriptures have taught to recognise 
the Godhead of Christ, breaking through the dark veil of flesh in 
the days of his humiliation, cannot be backward to recognise it in his 
present supremacy. With cheerful songs and rejoicings, we Compass 
the Divine throne ; and, having such a security tor our hope, we cast 
our eyes on the world, with perfect confidence of its nm in a 
future age, all that the fond wishes of saints have anticipated, and 
more than has entered into the heart of man to conceive. “ Come 
forth then, O thou Prince of all the kings of the earth! Put on the 
visible robes of thine imperial majesty: take up the sceptre of un- 
limited empire which thine Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. 
Lo, thy bride waits to receive thee, and all creatures sigh to be re- 
wnewed !”” pp. 11S— 117. 
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Art. VIIL. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


*_* Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the Press, will oblige 
the Conductors of the Ectectic Review, by om information 


(post paid) of the subject, extent, and probable price o 
which they may depend upon being Jelguttiigntall 


sistent with its plan, 


Preparing for publication, Memoirs of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq., Secretary to the 
Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
It. and James Ii., and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn, 
now first deciphered from the original 
MSS. written in ssort-hand and pre- 
served in the Pepysian Library. The 
journal commences immediately before 
the restoration, (when Mr. Pepys sailed 
with Adiniral Montagu to bring over the 
king from Breda,) and is: continued ak: 
most uninterroptedly for ten years, con- 
taining much curicus matter not to be 
found in any other history of that eveat- 
ful period.. ludependently of the naval 
transactions, which are detailed with 
great exsetness, the pages abound with 
private anecdotes of Charles Il, and bis 
court; and Mr. Pepys’s peculiar habits 
of observation led him geoerally to re- 
cord the most curious characteristics of 
the tumes in which be lived. The work 
will be comprised in 2 vols. 4to. printed 
uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, and 
embellished with portraits of the author, 
and some of the principal persons con- 
nected with the Memotrs. 

Preparing for the press, and speedily 
will be. published, A Practical German 
Grammar, being a new aud casy method 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the German. Language, for the use of 
schools and private students. By John 
Rowbotham, Master of the Classical, 
Mathematical, aud Commercial Aca- 
deny, at Walworth, 

On the 25th of November will be pub. 
lished, with the Almanack, embellished 
with an. emblematical frontispiece, in- 
cluding a medailion portrait. of Captain 
Parry, Times Telescope for 1524, or the 
Astrovomer’s Botanist’s, Naturalisi’s, 
and Historian’s Guide for the year, form- 
ing also a complete Ulastration of the 
Alamnack, to whith will be prefixed, an 
intreduetion, contaiawg, the outlines of 
historical and physical geozraphy, and 
an Ode to Flowers, written + xpressly fur 
this work, by Bernard Barton. 


such wonks 3. 
to the public, if con- 


The New Trial of the Witnesses, or 
the Resurrection of Jesus considered, on 
privciples understood and acknowledged 
equally by Jews and Curistians, is in the 
press, and will be published in the be- 
ginning of the ensuing month. 

A Poem, entitled Clara Chester, by 
the Author of ** Rome,” and ** The Vale 
of Chamouni,” will be published in a few 
weeks, in post Svo, 

In the press, Father Clement, a Ro- 
map Catholic Story, By the Author of 
*€ Decision, Profession not Principle, 
&e.” 

In the press, Batavian Anthology, or 
specimens of the Dutch Pocts; with re- 
marks on the poetical literature and lan- 
guage of the Netherlands. By John 
Bowring and Harry 8. Van Dyk. 

The Private Correspondence of the late 
William Cowper, Esq., in 2 vols, 8vo.,., 
now first published from the originals, 
is in a forward state, and may be ex- 
pected in the course of the present 
month. This work will, it is presumed, . 
form a valuable addition to his Life, as 
throwing a new light upon those parts of 
his interesting character, which have 
hitherto been but slightly alluded to. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has neatly ready 
for the press, the Lives of the Dakes of 
Bavaria, Samony, and Brunswick, an- 
cestors of the Kings of Great Britain of 
the Guelphic Dynasty; with portraits 
of the most illustrioas of these princes, 
from drawings made from ancient sta- 
tues and paintings, by the old aiasters, 
expressly for this work. 

Preparing for publication, Short Hand- 
Writing made easy, concise, and legir 
ble with: 15, letters-inetading the vow. 
els; upon the: mast philesophieal prim - 
ciples, and» suited ‘to any )danguagey 
Compiled from the M.S. of the late W, J 
Blair. <q 

Speedily will be published, Extracts 
from various Greek Authors, with Engtish™* 
Notes and Lexicon, for thet Use of the’ + 
Junwr Greek Class in the University of 
Giasgow. In i vol. Svo, 
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480 List of Works recently published. 


Mr. Gamble, author of “ Sketches in 
Ireland,” and other works, is about to 
publish, Chariton, or Scenes in the 
North of Ireland = [o 3 vols. 

A new Poem, entitled a ‘ Midsummer 
Diy’s Dream,’ will speedily appear, 
from the pen of Mr. Atherstone, author 
of “* The Last Days of Herculaneum.” 

Admiral Ekins has in the press, a 
work on Naval Tactics, entitled, ‘ Naval 
Battles from 1744 to the Peace in 1814, 
critically revised and illustrated.’ 

Dr. Henderson’s History of Ancient 
and Modern Wines, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

A new work entitled, ‘ Fatal Errors 
and Fundamental Truths, illustrated in 
a Series of Narratives and Essays,’ is in 
the press. 


Mr. Riddle, Master of the Mathems. 
tical School, Royal Naval Asylum, in 
mrep aring »° Tr atise on N AVigation and 
Naatical Astronomy,’ adapted to practice 
and to the purposes of elementary in- 
struction, 

Dr. Prout is preparing a volume of 
* Observations on the Functions of the 
Digestive Organs, especially those of the 
Stomach and Liver.’ 

A Translation from the German, of 
Morning Communings with God for every 
Day iv the Year, by Sturm, the author 
of the ‘** Reflections,” is in the press. 

Mr. Jefferys Taylor, author of ** Esop 
in Rhyme,” &c. is printing * The Young 
Historians, being a New Chronicle of the 
Affairs of England, by Lewis and Paul,’ 


Art. IX. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


History. 


Sir Rabert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re- 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times, and Favourites. A new edition, 
corrected by the Oricmal MSS. With il- 
lustrative notes, and life of Naunton. 
Nine portraits, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. demy 
Hl. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Report of the Speeches delivered be- 
fore the Presbytery of Glascow, on the 
Motion for inducting the Rev. Dr. M‘Far- 
lane into the Ministry of the Troa 
Church. 8vo. Is 6d, 

School Hours: a collection of exere 
cises and prize pooms by the young gen- 
tlemen under the tuition of the Rew. A. 
Burnaby, M.A. Louth, Lincolnshire. 
12m, 5s. 


THEULOGY, 


An latroduction to the Critieal Study 
and Kuowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. 4th 
edition, corrected. [llustvated with nu- 
merous maps and fac-similies of Biblical 
MSS. In 4 large volumes, 8vo. 31. 3s. 

*.~* Possessors of former Editions 
may have an additional Fac-simile gratis, 
on applying through their respective 
Booksellers. 

The Approach of the Latter Days: in 
four Dissertations on the following Sub- 
jects: the Sword, or War, Pestilence, 
Famine, and Anti-Christ. Reprinted from 
a Work published in 1713. 8vo, Ts. 

A Collection of Facts, in a Series of 
Letters addressed to the publisher of 
IyAlembert’s “ Hell Destroyed.” By 
James Baker, 1s. 6d, 





To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not a little amused at finding ourselves called upon by an 
esteemed Correspondent, formally to contradict the report that One 
Hundred Pounds was paid for the insertion of a minor Article in our 
July Number. Our readers will appreciate the implied compliment 
to our influence and importance, at the expense, however, of our in- 
tegrity. We have only to state most unequivocally, that no sum of 
money was ever paid or offered, with the knowledge of the Editor or 


Proprietor, for the insertion of any Article whatsoever in this Journal. 







































